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CHAPTER I 
INTRDDUCnON 

The Crew Tribe is facing some important and conoplex decisions 
about its econoDQic future. Because there are about 4% to 6 billion 
tons of strippable coal in the eastern portion of the reservation, 
tiiere has been great pressure placed on the tribe to enter into agree- 
ments with energy ccnpanies to develop their coal resources. Under- 
standably, this has caused much controversy within the tribe about 
\iv4iether or not to develop its coal resource and about hew much study 
of the possible effects of such development should be done before 
making any decision. 

The need for study of the effects of resource development on 
the reservation has been felt for seme time and was articulated in 
1975 in the joint proposal to the Old West Regional Coraiiission sub- 
mitted by the Grow and Northern Cheyenne Tribes. That proposal 
requested funds from Old Vfest to prepare baseline studies of the 
current economic, demographic, social and cultural conditions on both 
reservations. A grant was made to the tribes, and for the Crow Tribe 
a survey was conducted with 1016 families on or near the reservation 

during late 1976 and early 1977. Nearly 707o (950 families) of the 

2 
1359 reservation area Crow families were interviewed, and 6.7% 

(66 families) of the 982 Crow families \*k) live of f the reservation 

were interviewed. 
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SxiHTey respcjndents were asked questixDos about their household 
ccraposition, demographic characteristics, labor force and eDoplqyment 
diaracteristics, tiheir attitudes toward their culture, their resi- 
dential patterns and their feelings about resource development, 
especially coal raLning and conversion, and its effects. A large 
voltma of data was collected and this report describes the principal 
findings of the survey. Because the quantity of data was so great, 
only the information of most general interest is presented here. 
However, all of the data collected were ccoputer processed and are 
available to tribal menbers. For further information, please get in 
touch with the Crow Inpact Study Office. 

The socio-econoiirLc stirvey of the tribe, described in this rqx>rt, 
was merely the first step in a complex analytical process necessary 
to providing the tribe with enough information upcm T^Mch to base 
informed decisions about econoniLc development. The data collected in 
the sxirvi^ will have to be s\i>jected to detailed analysis in order to 
detemrine what the effects of resource development xspon the tribe will 
be and to determine TA^iat benefits or costs would accrue to the tribe 
with different levels of development and with different levels of 
tribal participation in the development process. WLth such further 
analysis, reliable population, employment, and income projections 
associated with various types and levels of economic activity can be 
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made. Ihe survey was, therefore, an essential first step in providing 
die basic information necessary for conpetent decision making about 
resource development. 

This rqx)rt is primarily a review of the survey findings. Chapter II 
describes the study method and procedures. Chapter III describes the 
demagraphic, economic, social, and cultural conditions of the tribe 
as they now exist. Included in Ch^ter III is information about house- 
hold cooposition, demographic characteristics of the menbers, the Crow 
Reservation econocDy, housing conditions, residential patterns and pref- 
erences, reservation medical and education services, and the Crow 
culture. Chapter IV describes the e3q)ectations of the tribe about the 
environmental, economic, social and cultural effects of resource 
development, specifically coal mining and conversion. Chapter V 
describes the restalts of an enployment sxirvey of all tribal programs 
\«Mch was conducted concurrently with the survey of family heads . 
Ch£q)ter V provides information on emplo3mfint by occupation and ethnic 
groijp, wage profiles, seasonal peaks and lows in emplojmEnt, and a 
description of flxictuations in funding levels of the various tribal 
programs. Chapter VI sunnarizes the principal findings of the research 
work conducted under the Old West Regional ConnrLssion grant. 
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T^CXmUTES: CHAPIER I 



mis is an est±nate made by the U.S. Geological Survey. Personal 
connunication with staff menber of Office of Natural Resources and 
Developnient, Crow Agency, Mxitana. 

Tferdin is included as part of the reservation here because it is quite 
close to the reservation md many Crow families live there. 
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GHAPTER II 
MEHHODS AND PROCEDURES 

A. DEFINITIQN AND SELECTiON OF FAMILY HEADS 

In the early days of the study, it was decided that fanrlly heads 
should be the Crow tribal inen±>ers interviewed. This posed the problem 
of defining exactly vAio the family heads were. After much discussion, 
it was decided that: 

1) in the case of two married Grew tribal menbers , the male was 
the family head; 

2) in the case of married couples, when the male was non-Crow, 
the female tribal member was the family head; 

3) in the case of a single Crew tribal menber maintaining his/her 
own home, that person was considered a family head; 

4) in the case of a Crow tribal menber living with his/her descen- 
dents, viiether or not the descendants are dependents, that 
person was considered a family head. 

By these definitions, there could be several family heads, all 
related to one another, living in the same household. 

Once these criteria were determined, the Tribal Itoll Book, con- 
taining the names of 6,030 tribal menfoers, was lased to determine the 
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names of all the Crew family heads and t±ie reservation areas In 
\M,ch. thsy live. For the purposes of the survi^, the reserva- 
tion was divided into seven areas: Lodge Grass, Black lodgp, Crow 
Agency, Garryowen, Pryor, St. Xavier-Ft. 9nnith, and Wyola (see 
Figure 1) . The town of Hardin, \diich is adjacent to the reser- 
vation, ves also treated as a reservation survey area because 
many Crows v*k) participate in reservation activities live there. 
Biployees of the Crow Inpact Stucfy Office v*io were residents of 
the different districts were asked to check the accuracy of the 
family head list for his/her own district. Any divorces, s^- 
arations, name changes, deaths, and moves out of the district were 
noted, and revised lists of family heads for each district were 
prepared. 

B. SAMPLING 

W^s of all dwellings in each reservation district were pre- 
pared, and Interviewers visited each Crow dwelling and atternpted to 
interview all of the family heads living there. As a result, the 
on-reservation survey sanple consists of all family heads \cho could 
be reached and v*io allowed themselves to be interviewed. Off the 
reservation, the procedure was somew*iat different. In Billings, 
a list of Crew family heads who appeared In the Tribal Itoll Book 
was provided to an interviewer ^^lo was a resident of Billings. 
That interviewer conducted Interviews with twenty percent of the 
enrolled family heads. Several family heads ^to were visiting the 
reservation from out-of-state were also interviewed. It was felt 
that it was useful to g^t information, especially attitudinal 
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data, from as many txibal members as possible, whether they live 
on the reservation or not. 

Table II-l shows the proportion of family heads interviewed 
in each survey area and in the towns outside the reservation. 
Ihe table makes clear that in all reservation sinrvey areas and in 
the town of Hardin, the sanple size was very large. The sanple 
for other off-reservation towns was not as large because of the 
difficulties inherent in trying to find current addresses for per- 
sons listed in the Tribal Roll Book and in traveling some distance 
from the reservation. Ihe overall sanple size, however, was 
quite large; and the on-reservation sanple, including Hardin, was 
69.9%. In many ways, it is the Crow tribal menfoers who live on or 
very near the reservation for \*iom it was most inportant to get the 
data collected in the survey, since they would be the ones most di- 
rectly affected by reservatim resource development. They would 
also be the ones who will make the final decisions about resource 
developmait. 

A total of 49 family heads refused to be interviewed. Beasona 
given for refusal were "not interested," and "the information m^t 
be used against me." Table II-2 shows the nuriber of refusals by 
survey area. All together, 1065 family heads were contacted by in- 
terviewers. Refusals accomt for only 4.6% of this total, and in-- 
terviews account for 95.4%. This low refusal rate is one indication 
of the strong and favotable response shown by Crow tribal members to 
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TABLE II-l 
PERlCENr AND NUMBER OF (MM FAMILY HEADS 
IN EACH RESERVATION SURVEY AREA MIO WERE INTESVIEWED 





Nunoiber of Crow 
Family Heads in 
Each Area 
(Potential Sample) 


Niinher of Crow 
Family Heads In- 
terviewed (Actual 
Respondents) 


Survey Area People 
Live In 




7o 


No. 


Qn-Reservaticm: 








Blade Lodge 


115 


95.7% 


(110) 


Crow Agency 


276 


72.5 


(200) 


Garryowen 


97 


97.9 


(95) 


Lodge Grass 


358 


66.2 


(237) 


Pryor 


177 


57.6 


(102) 


St. Xavier- Ft. 


Smith 73 


80.8 


(59) 


wyoia 


101 


50.5 


(51) 


Hardin^ 


162 


59.3 


(96) 


TOTAL 


1359 


69.9% 


(950) 


Of f -Reservation : 









Billings 221 

Other (Including Out- 

of-State) 761 

TOTAL 982 



21.7% 

2.4 
6.7% 



(48) 



il8i 
(66) 



Hardin is included as part of the reservation because it is 
close to it and many Crow tribal menibers live there. 
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TABLE II-2 



REFUSALS BY SURVEY AREA 



Place of Residence 



Billings 



Nunober of Refusals 



Qn-Reservation : 




Black Lodge 


4 


Crow Agency 


13 


Garryowen 


3 


Lodge Grass 


16 


Pryor 


3 


St. Xavier- Fort Shiifh 


2 


%ola 


6 


Hardin^ 


1 


Of f -Reservatijon : 





TOTAL 



49 



Hardin is inclijded as part of the reservation because it is 
very close to the reservation and many Crow Tribal menibers 
live there. 
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the survey. Time and funding linrLtations prevented interviewers 
from reaching the remaining 361 on-reservatic3n family heads. 

The survey was divided into five parts. Sections A, B, C, D, 
and E. Section A was administered to all 1016 Crow family heads 
^o were interviewed. TMs section incliaded questions about house- 
hold ccraposition, demographic and labor force characteristics, 
iKJusing conditions, residential preference, and farming and ranch- 
ing. 

Ihe 1016 family heads intervi^red on Section A were randranly 
assigned one of the other four sections to answer in addition to 
Section A. Rou^y one- fourth of all family heads answered Section 
B, another fourth answered Section C, and so on. Minor exceptions 
did occur. One family head among the 1016 answered only A, and 
none of the other sections. One family head answered three sections 
in addition to A. Another six family heads answered practice sec- 
tions at the beginning of the work ^en interviewers were being 
trained. These practice sections incltided many of the same ques- 
tions that later became Sections B-E, but in a mixed order. One of 
the six family heads interviewed in the practice period answered 
three of the practice sections, rather than only one. All Sections 
B, C, D, and E that were answered by family heads total to 1011, 
All practice interviews that were answered total to eigjit . The com- 
bined total is 1019 sections, other than A, that were answered by 
1015 family heads . 
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SectiOTi B was answered by 278 people, or 27.4% of the fanrlly 
heads answering Secticn A. Most of these pecple, 260, live on 
the reservation or in Hardin. These 260 persons are 19.1% of all 
Crow family heads living on the reservation. The remaining 18 
people interviewed live off the reservation and nake ip 1.8% of 
all off-reservation Crew family heads. 

Section B included questions about the Crow econon^r and atti- 
tudes toward mining and conversion operations on the reservation. 

Section C was answered by 257 people, or 25.3% of the family 
heads answering Section A. Mast of these people, 244, live on 
the reservation or in Hardin. These 244 persons are 18,0% of all 
Crow family heads living on the reservation. The renaining 13 
people interviewed live off the reservation and make up 1.3% of all 
Crow off-reservation fanily heads. 

Section C included questions about Crow culture and language. 

Section D was answered by 247 people, or 24.3% of the family 
heads answering Section A. Mast of these people, 232, live on the 
reservation or in Hardin. These 232 persons are 17.1% of all Crow 
family heads living on the reservation. The remaining 15 people 
interviewed live off the reservation and make i:p 1.5% of all Crow 
off-reservation family heads . 

Section D incliaded questions about education on and near the 
reservatixm, job training, and attitudes toward working in the coal 
industry. 
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Section E was answered by 229 people, or 22.5% of the family 
heads answering Section A. Most of these people, 213, live on 
the reservation or in Hardin. These 213 persons are 15.7% of all 
Crow family heads living on the reservation. The remaining 16 
people interviewed live off the reservatim, and make xjp 1.6% of 
all Crow off -reservation family heads. 

Section E included questions about medical services on or 
near the reservation, attitudes toward the non-Crow population on 
the reservation, tribal programs, including housing and irrigation, 
and attitudes towards working in the coal industry. 

Practice Sections were answered by six people, or 0.6% of the 
family heads answering Section A. All six people live on the res- 
ervation, and are 0,4% of all reservation Crow fanily heads. The 
practice interviews were conducted \(Mle the interviewers were be- 
ing trained and contain a mixture of cpiestirais from Sections B, C, 
D, and E. 

Table II-3 shows for each survey area how the family heads 
^o answered Section A divide up among Sections B, C, D, and E. 
Table II-4 shows for the family heads T*y*io answered Sections B, C, 
D, and E ^w*iat percoitage they form of all Crow family heads living 
in the reservation survey areas, including Hardin. The sample sizes 
look generally adequate for each area, barring any systematic exclu- 
sion because of refusals. It appears that undersampling imy have 
occurred in Crow Agency and Hardin for Section C and in Pryor, %ola, 
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and Hardin for Sections D and E. 

(A copy of the five sections of the survey is incliided in 
i^jpendix A. ) 

C. IiraKVlISgER TRAINING 

Twenty-four interviewers were selected on the basis of their 
fluency in both Grow and English and according to the reservation 
district in vMch they live. Interviewers from each district were 
hired and were responsible for conducting interviews in their own 
districts. The interviews were conducted in both English and 
Grow, with Grow being used more often. The interviewers were giv- 
en two weeks of training by the Grow Impact Study Office with assis- 
tance from research groups from the University of Montana. A de- 
tailed e3q)lanation of the survey was given to the interviewers and 
general interview techniques demonstrated. Interviewers then did 
a nunber of practice interviews with people on the reservation. 
Once the interviewers were trained, they tested the surv^ 
questions by doing 80 interviews on the reservation. The interview 
schedule (the survey questions) was revised based on the results of 
these 80 interviews. Interviewing began in Septenfoer, 1976, and 
continued until the end of January, 1977. In addition to the train- 
ing period, there were regular meetings with the interviewers as 
tiie survey was carried out in order to talk about specific problems 
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they nd^t be having and to make sure all t±e interviewers were 
doing their inter\7iews with people in the sane way. 
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CHAPTER III 
A EESCRIPTION OF THE CROW TRIBE, ITS ECmCMY 
AND CULTURE AS TEEY NOW EXIST 



A. POPUIATiaj CEIARACTERISTICS 

1. Populaticjai Size and Qanposition 
a. Populatioii Size 

The survey recorded that a total of 5973 people live in all 
the^ homes vAiere at least one family head was inter\7iewed. Hcwever , 
some of these Crow households are located at a distance from the 
reservation (Billings, Sheridan, etc.), and seme of the people viio 
were counted are non-Crews. If adjustments are made for the off- 
reservation Crows and the non-Crows, then the nunfcer of Crows living 
cai the reservation \te were counted in the survey can be estimated 
to be at least 4388, if Crows v*io live in Hardin are not included. 
The number is at least 4952 if Crows who live in Hardin are also 
included. The total nuriiber of Crows \^o live on the reservation 
is higjier than either of these two figures calculated from the sur- 
vey. 

Hiese population estimates apply to over 70%, but less than 
100%,, of all Crows living on the reservation and in Hardin, This 
is because the survs^ reached almost 7C% of all Crow^headed families 
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and over 70% of all Crow-occtpied houses. For a 100% count, a 
house-to-house census would have to be done by the tribe. A cen- 
sus WDuld be a worth&Mle project and w>uld provide even more 
reliable population figures for the tribe for informed planning 
for the future. 

b. Family Size 

The survey shows that the average size of families ^*io were 
interviewed is 3.70 persons. 

c. Household Size and Conpositioi 

The average size of households interviewed is 5.17 persons, 
a significantly larger household size than the average of 2.97 per- 
sons per household for the Ohited States as a i«*iole. About half 
of all people interviewed li-ve in households of four or fewer per- 
sons, and about half live in households of five or more. Table 
B-1 in AppQidix B shews the distribution of households by size. 

MDSt households (74.2%) are one-family households; however, a 
significant proportion of households (25.8%) are made vp of two 
families or more. (See Table III-l for details.) However, be- 
cause of the method of defining family heads, esqjlained in detail 
in Chapter II, many persons v^ were interviewed as separate family 
heads would ordinarily be considered part of the household's 
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primary family. For instance, the second or third families in 
a household might consist of a single grandparent or a brother 
and his child. 



TABLE III-l 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN HOUSEHOLD 





Households 


(N=764)^ 


NurriDer of Families in Household 


Percent 


Nunfoer 


One Family 


74.2% 


(567) 


T^ Families 


15.6 


(119) 


Three Families 


6.9 


(53) 


Four Families 


2.7 


(21) 


Five Families 


0.4 


(3) 


Six Families 


0.1 


(1) 


TOTAL^ 


99.9% 


(764) 



^Nuribers in parentheses are the actual numbers of persons giving 
each answer. Only one intendew per household was counted for 
the purposes of this table. 

^otal may not equal 100. 0% because of rounding. 



2- Age of Survey Population 

The Crow sijrvey population (all family heads interviewed and 
their families, both on and off the Crow Reservation) is young. 
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MDre than 50% is younger than 20 years old. In fact, the median 
age for family heads and their faniilies is 19.5 years. The median 
for the State of Mantana was 27 in 19702 and the median for the 
United States in 1970 was 28.1. ^ 

Table III-2 conpares the age distribution of the Crow popula- 
tion widi those of Big Horn County, the State of Montana, and the 
entire United States. (Data for Big Horn County were not collect- 
ed for Indians and non-Indians. Therefore, only data for all 
races are shcfm in the table, and the age distribution differences 
between Crows and non-Crews are greater than they appear.) 

The age distribution for family heads appears in Appendix B 
on Table B-2. 

3. Sex of Heads of Family 

The great majority of family heads is male (61.3% or 618 per- 
sons); 38.7% (390 persons) ai^ female. These figures were great- 
ly influenced by the method of defining "family head" explained in 
detail in Chapter II. 

4. Education of Family Heads 

The educational attainments of family heads over 25 on the 
Crow Reservation are sli^tly different from those of the Montana 
population and the United States household heads over 25, A 



TABLE III-2 

AGE DISTRIBUTION: CROW SURVEY POPmAItLON 
OF BIG HORN OOmTY, MMIEAM, AND THE 



Percentage 



of Population 



Grow Survey Big 

Populatlona^5973)^ Coun 



Age Category 


% 


Younger Ihan 5 Years 
5-9 Years 
10-14 Years 
15-17 Years 
18-19 Years 


14.1% 

11.0 

12.8 

7.6 

5.3 


20-24 Years 
25-29 Years 
30-34 Years 
35-39 Years 
40-44 Years 


11.5 
8.3 
5.4 
4.3 
4.1 


45-49 Years 
50-54 Years 
55-59 Years 
60-64 Years 
65-69 Years 


3.9 
3.0 
2.4 
1.9 
1.1 


70-74 Years 

75 Years Or Older 

Age Ifeiknown 


0.8 
1.4 
1.2 



9. 

10. 

11. 
7.0 
3.4 

8.5 
7.9 
6.6 
5.9 
5.1) 

4.4 
4.4 
4.1 
3.3 
3:1 

1.6 
2.6 
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AND PQPULATICNS 
UNITED STATES 



Montana U.S. 



7% 



A. 

8.2% 
10.5 
11.2 

10.2 

7.3 
6.1 
5.5 
5.2 
5.5 



8.4% 
9.8 
10.2 
5.8 
3.6 

8.1 
6.6 
5.6 
5.5 
5.9 



TOTAL^ 



100.1% 



99JJ% 



5.5 
5.6 
5.0 
4.1 
3.2 


6.0 
5.5 
4.9 
4.2 
3.4 


2.4 
4.3 


2.7 
3.8 


99.8% 


100.0% 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Gengral Social and Ecdricmic 
Characteristics. Montana , and Qiaracteristics of the 
Fdpiilatlon: Ui±Lte(d States_ S^ (See fontnot-^g^ 

The total nunber of people counted (5973) applies to all the 
families which were interviewed in the survey . Ihese families 
include 15.9% (952) Hardin and other off -reservation Crow res- 
idents and 10.6% (633) non-Crows. 

° Big Horn County data inclijde Crow and non-Crow residents. 

c Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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greater proportion of Crow family heads than IMited States house- 
hold heads or Mantana residents have eight years of education or 
less. At the same time, a greater proportion of Crow family heads 
than of Montana residents have college experience. The figures 
for college experience for Crow family heads are similar to those 
for Ifeiited States household heads, except that Crow family heads 
tend to have four or more years of college much less frequently 
than do United States household heads. 

Table III-3 shews the educational attainments of Crow family 
heads and United States household heads over 25 years old. Also 
shown are the educational attainments of Montana's general popula- 
tion over 25. 

Data on educatiaial attainments are useful in detenrrtning 
\y*iat types of jobs the population is qualified for. For instance, 
among the Crow population, there is quite a large nurriber of perscms 
with seme college education (31.8% of all persons employed during 
1975 and 1976, or 301 out of 946 persons), yet only 17.7% (142 of 
802 persons) of that work force have the types of jobs ^Mch require 
higher education— prof essicnal , technical, and managerial jobs. On 
the other hand, an inordinately large proportion of those vy*io work- 
ed during 1975 and 1976 have clerical jobs (24.9%, or 200 out of 
802 persons) . It might be conclijded from this and fvom. labor force 
and employment data presented later in this report that there is a 
sizeable portion of the woric force now holding jobs £or \^±ch they 
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Highest Educatioiial 
Level Completed 

8th Grade or Less 

9-11 Years of School 

High School Graduate 
or G.E.D. 

1-3 Years of College 

4 or More Years of 
School 

TGflAL^ 



TABLE III-3 
EWJCAnONAL A^EAIIflE^^S 



Crow Family Heads U.S. Hbtisdiold Montana Res- 
Qyer 25 (N=779)^ Heads Over 25° dents^Over 



% 



30.4% 
17.3 

21.8 
23.9 

6.5 



No. 
(237) 
(135) 

(170) 
(186) 



99.9% (779) 



A. 

20.6% 
15.3 

33.6 
13.6 

16.9 
100.0% 



25^ 



% 
25.1% 
15.7 

34.0 
14.1 

11.0 
99.9% 



Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Ccmsumer Income: Money Income 

^ Poverty Status of Families and t>ersons in the Ifaited States 

WshingtOTi, D.C. : U.S. Goverrment Printiiig"Qffice, 1976)7p: — 

10 and General Social and Ecanomic Characteristics . Montana 

(Vfeshiiigton, D.C. :U. S7""5bvarniient Printiiig Office, 1971), pp. 
28-113 . 

Numbers in parenthese are actual number of persons giving each 
answer. 

U.S. data are for 1975; Montana data are for 1970. 
^ Totals may not equal 100. 07o because of rounding. 
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are overqualified. Either jobs requiring much education and 
training do not exist in sufficient nmibers on or near the res- 
ervation, or else many Crews are excluded from those jobs. 

Educational attainnents do seem to ha\re some bearing on wages : 
the more education a person has, the more likely he is to conmand 
a relatively high wage. This is true for both male and female 
employees, although there is a greater proportion of males than 
females in all educational categories making higher wages. As 
an example, among hig^ school graduates, 46.67o of the male workers 
(54 out of 166) reported wages of $4.00 or more per hour, while 
only 18.87o (18 out of 96) of the females did so. More wage equal- 
ity is in evidence for persons with four or more years of college. 
In that category, males and females reported conparable wages. 
Table B-3 showing educational attainments for all employed persons 
appears in i^>pendix B. Table B-4 in ^)pendix B shows wages by 
education for all workers. 

Educational attainments have seme bearing on employment eam- 
ijngs, as well. The term "employment earnings" means all annual 
earnings from all jobs held during the year. Therefore, inclxided 
in the term "earnings" is job tenure— those persons most likely to 
have the hi^iest earnings are those xvho work year aroimd. Earnings 
for persons with from nine years of school to three years of college 
are comparable. Persons with less education make substantially 
less, and those vdth at least four years of college make substantially 
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more. It appears, then, that the chances of making higher in- 
comes are greatly increased for Crow tribal members only if they 
have at least four years of college, at least mder present econ- 
omic circumstances. Table B-5 in Appendix B shows education by 
earnings for all employed persons. 

Not surprisingly, for those over 25, the older the family 
head the less likely he or she is to have high educational attain- 
ments. In fact, about half to three-foinrths of the family heads 
vto are 45 or older have eight years of education or less. The 
age group with the most education is the 25-34 group, 49% of vohom 
have college experience. This trend, for younger adults to be 
better educated than older persons, is a national one, and the 
statistics mentioned here are not very unusual. It is apparent 
that education has been more emphasized in recent years than in 
t±e past on the Crow Reservation, as in the rest of the nation. 
The most startling difference in educational attainments is that 
between the 25-34 age grx>vBp and the 35-44 groi:^. The older group 
shows 27% having 8 years of education or less, v*iereas the younger 
group shows only 9% with 8 years of education or less. Similarly, 
the older group has only 21.5% with 1-3 years of college, v*iile 
41% of the younger group has attended 1-3 years of college. Table 
III-4 shows age by education for family heads. 
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5. Family Income 

Median annual income for Crow families was $4500 at the time 
of the survey (late 1976, early 1977). The median income of all 
families in the IMted States was $13,720 in 197^, or over three 
times the Crow family income. Low labor force participation rates 
and high unemployment help to account for the low Crow median fami- 
ly income. These are discussed in the next section of this re- 
port. However, there is probably another factor contributing to 
low incomes on the reservation: the types of jobs which are avail- 
able are primarily clerical and service jobs and jobs for unskilled 
laborers, and these are typically low-paying jobs. This subject 
is investigated in the following section on Labor Force and Employ- 
ment Characteristics. The income distribution for Crow families 
is compared with that for the United States as a \tole in Table 
III-5. 

B. LABOR H)RCE Al© EMETXI^MEOT CHARA(^^ 

■'■• Estimate of the Size of the Labor Force and the IMemplbyment 
Rate 

A series of questions about labor force participation (current 
and past employment, job tenure, on-the-job training, and vocational 
training) was asked to try to determine how large the tribe's labor 
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TABLE III-5 
FAMILY INOOME: CROW AND U.S. POPULATIONS 



Crow (N=927)^ United States 



Annual Family Incone 


7o 


No. 


% 


Less than $2000 


23.0% 


(213) 


2.17o 


$2000-3999 


16.5 


(153) 


5.8 


$4000-5999 


15.4 


(143) 


8.2 


$6000-7999 


10.0 


(93) 


8.5 


$8000-9999 


9.5 


(88) 


8.5 


$10,000-14,999 


12.7 


(118) 


22.3 


$15,000-24,999 


10.6 


(98) 


30.3 


$25,000 and Over 


2.3 


(21) 


14.1 


TOTAL^ 


100.0% 


(927) 


99.8% 



Source: Bureau of the Census, Money Income and Poverty Status 
of Fanailies and Persons in EEE^:uIiari5t:ites; 1975^Sn974 
Revisions Gfe[^ungton. DTU. : U.S. Goverrment PHxEinilSSIce, 
1976), p. 15. * 

Numbers in parentheses are the actual nunbers of persons 
giving each answer. 

Total may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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f orce is , hew much of the labor force is employed and how many 
people are enployable and at \diat types of jobs. This informa- 
tion will be crucial to any analysis of possible ccranitments by 
the tribe to resource developrnent. It will be needed in order 
to determine vtet tribal employment might occur with the intro- 
duction of new industry and therefore the amount of enployment 
income likely to be created and the nmiber of non-Crows likely 
to move into the area. 

a. Size of the Labor Force 

Because of the fact that people \dho were interviewed were not 
asked whether they were actively seeking work, no labor force par- 
ticipation rate can be determined, at least according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor's definition. However, the sun/ey did deter- 
mine that of the 1016 family heads interviewed, 631 reported that 
they held jobs at some time during tfba period 1975-1976. (For 
the definition of family head used in this survey, see Chapter II.) 
Another 334 family members other than the head held jobs during the 
same period. Of the people represented in the survey, 3530 are 
16 years old or older. If the persons who held jobs at some time 
during 1975-1976 are assumed to constitute the labor force, then 
the labor force participation rate for the tribe is 27% (965 per- 
SOTis, or 631 + 334, divided by 3530, is 27.3%). This appears to 
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be quite low xitoi compared with the 1974 national labor force par- 
ticipation rate of 61%. ^ 

Anotiier possible w^ to estimate the size of the labor force 
and the laiemployment rate is to determine the proportion of the 
population o\7er 16, the proportion male and the proportion female. 
Then one can apply the national percentages for participation in 
the labor force by both sexes, and thereby estimate the size of 
the potential labor force. 

Of the 5973 people represented in the survey, 3530 (59.1%) 
are 16 or over. Of these, 53.6% (1892 persons) are female and 
46.4% (1638 persons) are male. The labor force participation 
rate for women in the United States as a vtole is 45%; for men 
the rate is 78%. Applying these rates to the Crow population 
results in a labor force conposed of 851 females and 1278 males«- 
a total of 2129 persons. Calculating the size of the labor force 
in this way results in a Crow labor force nearly 120% greater than 
that used in the first method described above. 

It is impossible to say \M.dti figure is the more accurate. 
However, the first method of calculation does not take into acr. 
count all persons over 16, many of \h.cm may be able and wLlling 
to work, but ^to, because of the scarcity of job opportunities on 
or near the reservation, have been discouraged from even looking 
for jobs. The second method of calculation assimes that Crow 
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labor force participatixm matches the national rate. Earlier 
studies have shewn, however, that the Indian labor force par- 
ticipation rate for Big Horn County is lower than the rate for 
the county or the United States as a vAiole. Probably the 
Crow labor force participation rate falls between the 27% ob- 
tained by the first calculation and the 61% assimed in the 
second calculation. 

b. Iteaployment Rate 

If one uses the first method of calculating the size of the 
labor force (that of assundng that those ^dio have worked at all 
during 1975-1976 constitute the labor force) then the unemployment 
rate for family heads is 43.7%— 276 of the 631-person labor force 
(family heads) \irere unemployed at the time of the survey. The 
unemployment rate for other family menibers would be 37.4%— 125 
of the 334-person labor force (other family menibers) were unemploy- 
ed at the time of the survey. The estimated unemployment rate for 
all family menfoers is 41.6%, over 5 times the national unemployment 
rate or 7.9%. ^ 

The unemployment rate may be considerably higher than 41.6%, 
however. There is a "hidden" connponent v^ich includes people v*io 
would work if jobs were available but \y*io have given vsp actively 
looking for work. Such a auall number of jobs are, in fact, 
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available that many people become discouraged even from looking. 
One way to take this * "hidden" imemployment into account is to use 
the 2129 member Grow labor force (\diich resialted from the second 
method of calculating the labor force participation rate) and to 
take the difference between this nunber and the 564 family heads 
and other family menbers ^dbo were employed at the time of the 
survey. These numbers (1565 divided by 2129) jnleld an unenploy- 
ment rate of 73. 5%, or over 10 times the national rate. 

2- Characteristics of ^rkers; Family Heads and Other Family 
Members 

The follcwing pages \id.ll focus on employment characteristics 
of the persons interviewed in the survey "v^io worked at some time 
during 1975 and 1976. Both family heads and other employed fami- 
ly maifoers will be discussed. Characteristics of their most re- 
cent job will be described as well as their recent job history, 
vMch will include the characteristics of all jobs held during 
1975 and 1976. 

Of the 1016 family heads interviewed, 355 (34,9%) indicated 
that they were employed at the time of the survey. However, 631 
family heads (62.1%) had held at least one job at some time during 
1975 or 1976. 

Only a little over 8.3% (209 persons) of the family members 
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other than the head indicated that they were employed at the time 
of the survey. However, 13. 3% (334 persons) said that thejr had 
^rorked at some time during 1975-1976. 

a. Occupation 

Family heads are not much different from family members other 
than the head in their occupational characteristics. Family heads 
tend to work in professional and technical fields and as operatives 
and laborers more frequently than do other family members; they 
tend to do clerical work less frequently than other family menfoers. 
Table III-6 shows enployment by occt^jation for all jobs held by 
both family heads and other family members during 1975 and 1976. 

Employment by most recent occupation is shown for Crow family 
heads in Table III-7 as is employment by occL^jation for household 
heads in the nation as a ^*iole. As the table shows, the Crow 
Tribe's employment pattern is quite different from that of the 
United States as a vAiole. While the proportion of workers in pro- 
fessional and technical, service, and farm jobs is similar for both 
grotps, there are great differences between Crow and Ihited States 
workers in many occupational groups. Crow family heads tend to 
be managers, salespeople, craftsmen and foremen, and operatives 
much less frequently than do household heads across the nation. 
They also tend to work in clerical jobs or as laborers (typically 
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TABLE III-6 

JOBS HEED BY ALL CROW FAMILY 
MEMBERS DURING 1975-1976 



Type of Job or 
Occajpatioi HelcT 


By Family 
(N=615: 


leads 




% 


No. 


Professional, Technical 


21.37o 


(131) 


Managerial 


5.7 


(35) 


Sales 


0.3 


(2) 


Clerical 


30.7 


(189) 


Craftsmen, Foremen 


14.1 


(87) 



Bnnployed Vfarkers 



By Other Family 
Members (N=320)° 



% 


No. 


8.4?c 


(27) 


3.1 


(10) 


1.6 


(5) 


42.2 


(135) 


9.4 


(30) 



Total 


(N=935) 


% 


No. 


16.9% 


a58) 


4.8 


(45) 


0.7 


(7) 


34.7 


(324) 


12.5 


(117) 



7.6 



Farmers, Farm Workers 

Transport Equipment 
Operatives 

Other Operatives 

laborers 

Service Vforkers 



Private Household Workers 0.3 

Military 

Other 



(47) 



3.1 



(10) 



6.1 



(57) 



2.6 


(16) 


11.2 


(69) 


26.5 


(163) 


14.1 


(87) 


0.3 


(2) 


0.2 


(1) 


4.1 


(25) 



1.6 


(5) 


4.4 


(14) 


9.4 


(30) 


18.1 


(58) 


0.9 


(3) 


0.9 


(3) 


4.1 


(13) 



2.2 


(21) 


8.9 


(83) 


20.6 


(193) 


15.5 


(145) 


0.5 


(5) 


0.4 


(4) 


4.1 


(38) 



TOTAL 



138.7% 



107.2% 



127.9% 



A detailed explanation of the categories used here is presented in i^endix C. 

Ntn4)ers in parentheses are the actual nunber of times each answer was given. Each 
person asked could give more than one kind of job held: 615 heads had a total of 854 
jobs; 320 other fandly menijers held 343 jobs. All 935 family menbers together held 
1197 jobs. 

Totals equal more than 100% because people could give more than one answer to this 
question. 
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TABIE III-7 



OCXJJPAnON OF CRCW FAMILY HEADS 



Occupation Category^ Einplpyed Family Enployed Household 

Heads C^15)'^ Heads: IMited States 

% 



Professional, Technical 16.3% (100) 15.6? 

Managerial 3.6 (22) 14.7 

Sales 0.3 (2) 6.1 

Clerical and Kindred 20.5 (126) 9.7 

Craftsmen, Foremen 8.8 (55) 19.6 

Farmers and Farm Workers 6.5 (40) 4.0 



7o 


No. 


16.37o 


(100) 


3.6 


(22) 


0.3 


(2) 


20.5 


(126) 


8.8 


(55) 


6.5 


(40) 


1.8 


(11) 


8.0 


(49) 


19.0 


(117) 


11.4 


(70) 


0.2 


(1) 


0.2 


(1) 


3.4 


(21) 



Transport Equipment 

Operatives 1.8 (11) 16.5 

Other Operatives 8.0 (49) 16.5 

Laborers 19.0 (117) 4.6 

Service Workers 11.4 (70) 9.3 

Private Household 

Workers 0.2 (1) 9.3 

Military 

Other 



TOTAL^ 100.0% (615) 100.1% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Censias, Consumer Incoma: Hbusetyld 
Money Income in 1973 and SelectedrSocial and Economic Ghar- 
acteristics oF "Households (Washington. D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1974) , p. 10. 

^ A detailed explanation of these categories ^>pears in Appen- 
dix C. 

"Numbers in parentheses are the actual nunber of persons 
giving each answer. 

c Totals may not equal 100.0% because of rounding. 
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lowHpaying jobs requiring little training or education) more fre- 
quently tihan do U.S. family heads. 

This is an interesting finding, especially in light of the 
information on educational attainments of family heads, which are 
quite similar to those of household heads in the IMited States as 
a v*jole. This may be a reflection of the types of jobs available 
on or near the reservation. More investigation of this finding 
will take place in the discussion of on-the-job and vocational 
training of family heads. 

The wage differential for male and female workers discussed 
in the section on educational attainments is also apparent in the 
wage data for males and females working in the same occupational 
groups. In other words, males in every occupational group tend 
to make more than do females in the same group. In addition, 
men tend to work in higher paying jobs (craftsmen and operatives) 
more frequently than do women. Conversely, women tend to work 
in clerical and service jobs (usually low-pa3dng work) more fre- 
quently than do the men. 

b. Industry 

Family heads were not only classified by their occupatLcn, 
that is, the type of work they do, but they were also classified 
according to the industry in ^^lich they work. An industry is a 
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group of companies or individuals engaged in the production of 
a single class of goods or services. There can be many occupa- 
tions held by workers in a single industry. For instance, a 
company engaged in the construction of houses may employ crafts- 
men, equipment operators, and clerical workers. Standard Indus- 
tribal Classifications are ijsed in this description. 

Of those family heads reporting the industry in which they 
work, by far the greatest number are found in government, either 
tribal or IMted States government. Other family members, too, 
reported a concentration of workers in the government sector. 

The concentration of workers in the government sector re- 
flects the fact that the majority of on-reservation jobs available 
to Crows are in tribal or federal programs. There is relatively 
little private industry in the area, and most businesses are 
owned by non- Indians. Crows do not often find employment in 
non- Indian owned businesses on or off the reservation. (This has 
important implications for any possible economic devTelopment by 
non- Indians on or near the reservation. Crows might not be em- 
ployed in adequate numbers in sxKh development unless special care 
were taken by the Tribe to ensure such employment.) 

Other family heads show somewhat less experience than family 
heads in all fields sinply because few of them held more than one 
job during the period 1975-1976. Table III-8 shows employment 
by industry for all jobs held during 1975 and 1976 by both family 
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EMPLOXMENT BY DBUSIRY - 


AU.JOBS HEU)IX]RIN5 






1975-1976, 


ALL CEtai FAMn.Y MQffiERS 












Percentage 


! of Bnployed 


Ubikers 






Family Heads 


Other 


Family 








(N-573)a 


Meocbers 
% 


(»=328)^ 
No. 


Total 
% 


(N=901)^ 


Industry Group 


7o 


No. 


No. 


Agriculture, Forestry, 














Fisheries 


6.6% 


(38) 


1.8% 


(6) 


4.97, 


(44) 


Mining: Coal 


1.9 


(11) 


— 




1.2 


(11) 


Other 


0.3 


(2) 


— 


— 


0.2 


(2) 


Coal Industry, Excluding 














Miniiig 


4.7 


(27) 


0.3 


(1) 


3.1 


(28) 


Construction 


7.7 


(44) 


6.7 


(22) 


7.3 


(66) 


Manu£acturii>g 


10.8 


(62) 


7.9 


(26) 


9.8 


(88) 


Transporatation, Ccnnunica- 














tions, Utilities 


1.9 


(11) 


1.8 


(6) 


1.9 


(17) 


Wholesale Trade 


1.6 


(9) 


1.2 


(4) 


1.4 


(13) 


Retail Trade 


1.7 


(10) 


3.4 


(11) 


2.3 


(21) 



Finance, Insurance, 

Real Estate 
Business and Repair 

Services; Professional 

Services 



6.6 



(38) 



1.5 



(5) 



4.8 



(43) 



Private Education 5.6 (33) 

Personal Services 

Entertainment and Recrea- 
tion Services 

Public Adidnistration (^ 

GovemnentD 86.6 (496) 

Military 

Retired 

Other -- 

TXJmJ^ 136. 67« 



7.0 



105.0% 



(23) 



6.2 



124.9% 



(56) 



6.7 


(22) 


2.4 


(22) 


58.5 


(192) 


76.4 


(688) 


0.9 
0.3 
7.0 


(3) 

(1) 

(23) 


0.3 
0.1 
2.6 


(3) 

(1) 

(23) 



Nunbers in parentheses are the actual number of times each answer was given. Each 
person could give tnore than one answer: 573 family heads held 781 jobs, 328 other 
fandly manbers held 345 jobs, and all 901 family members held a total of 1126 jobs. 
The Public Adnoinistration or Govemnent figures include all government siq^Kjrted 
programs, inclvding sclraols, for the Crow population, Ti*iile the figure for the 
IMited States presented elset^iere does not inclucte piiblic schools. 
Totals equal more than 100% because people ccnild give more than erne answer to 
this question. 
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heads and other family members. Table B-6 in Appendix B shows 
recent job experience by industry for Crow family heads. 

Table III-9 compares employment by industry for all Crow 
workers (family heads and other family menbers) and for workers 
in Montana and in the United States. As the table shows, the 
only industries in \^td.ch. Crows work more frequently than employ- 
ed persons in the United States as a whole are government, agri- 
culture, and raining (including the coal industry). However, 
there is a much smaller proportion of the Crow population work- 
ing in agriculture than of the Montana population. Crow workers 
do not participate at all in the personal services or finance, in- 
surance and real estate industries. They participate only slight- 
ly in the trade, transportation, communications, utilities and 
business and professional services industries. The ccncentra- 
ticn of workers in government may have implications for job tenure 
and wages. Discussions of both these siibjects follow below. 

When one looks at the wages paid to workers in each industry, 
some interesting differences appear. The higjhest paying indus- 
tries in vMch Crows work are the coal and construction industries. 
The lowest paying are government (in vMch most employed tribal 
members work), private education, agriculture, manufacturing, and 
professional and business services. See Table B-7 in i^endix 
B for details. 
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EMPLQUMEMT BY INDUSIBY: 


CURRENT OR MOST RECENT JOB OF ALL 




GROWUORKERS AND EMFLCnED PERSONS IN MOKIM^ AND THE UNTIED STATES 






All Baplpy^l Crow Family 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 




Heads and Other Feadly 


Qxplp3^ Persons: 


Biployed Persons 




Menfcers (»^1)^ 
% No. 


Hxitasaa 


United States 


Industry Group 


% 


7o 


Agriculture, Fcanestry, 










Fisheries 


4.47. 


(38) 


13.4% 


3.6% 


MLning: Coal 


1.1 


(10) 


2.4 


0.8 


Other 


0.2 


(2) 


2.4 


0.8 


Coal Industry, Except 










Mining 


2.0 


(17) 


2.4 


0.8 


Construction 


5.6 


(m 


6.4 


6.3 


Maoufacturing 


6.7 


(58) 


9.7 


26.5 


Transportation, Coranunica 


L- 








tions. Utilities 


1.4 


(12) 


8.0 


6.8 


Ijholesale Trade 


1.3 


(11) 


3.8 


4.1 


Retail Trade 


1.9 


(16) 


18.5 


15.7 



Finance, Insurance, Real 

Estate 
Business and Repair Services 

Professional Services 
Private Education 
Personal Services 
Entertairwent and Recreation 

Services 
Public Acfarinistration or 

Govemonent" 



4.1 



(35) 



4.1 
4.5 


(35) 
(39) 


2.4 


(21) 


64.3 


(554) 



99.97. (861) 



3.9 
2.3 

10.3 
1.3 
5.0 

0.8 

14.3 

100.1% 



4.9 
3.1 

17.3 

17.3 

4.5 

0.9 

5.5 

100.0% 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Ceaisus, Qaracteristics of tte Population: Iftu-ted States 
Sunmary (Washington. D.C. : U.S. GovemnEnt R^iiiEiJig Office, 1973), pp. 1-778- 
1-781. 

a 
lixnbers in parentheses are the actual nuDober of persons giving each response. 

The Public Adninistration or Govemnent figure includes all government supported 
programs, including schools, for the Crow population and for the State of Montana, 
vMle the figure for the U.S. does not include public schools. 



Totals may not add to exactly 100. C% because of rounding. 
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c. Job Tenijre 

By job tenure is meant the length of time a person worked 
at a single job. VJhen the statistics for job tenure (nost re- 
cent job) are examined, it is apparent that relatively few peo- 
ple hold their jobs for a long period. It is impossible to tell 
from the survey data T/tether this phenomenon exists because of 
the characteristics of the jobs available in the area or because 
of the characteristics of the workers or both. There is some 
indication that seme of the government programs on the reserva- 
tion are funded for relatively short periods of time and that some 
programs have fluctuating funding. (See the analysis of the 
service agency survey in Chapter V.) 

In view of the heavy concentration of workers in government, 
discussed in the preceding section, it seems likely that there are 
many persons v*d work for a government agency awhile there are funds 
available to pay them and viho then move to another agency vihen 
funding at the first agency runs out. C3onversations with Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Manpower, and Public Health Service personnel 
in Crow Agency reveal that many of the jobs they can offer are tem- 
porary ones. SomB of the short job tenure can be accounted for 
by tetnporary jobs which end and by workers \\Aio quit their tenporary 
jobs in order to accept permanent positions. Another reason for 
relatively short job tenure may be that because ifhere is so little 
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ecxjnomic diversity on the reservation and, therefore, little 
choice among jobs, workers have a hard time finding wjrk for 
vhich they are suited and lihich tb^ find satisfying. This 
could cause some movement from job to job in a search for more 
suitable or fulfilling work. Another contributor to short job 
tenure could be the wages being paid for most work cm the reser- 
vation. Wages are generally low, and there may be consider- 
able movement from lower paying jobs to higher paying jobs in 
an effort at financial improvement. It is difficult to know, 
however, to vtet extent any one of these factors affects job 
tenure. 

Table III-IO shews the figures for job tenure for the most 
recent job held by both family heads and other fandly members . 

d. Hours Worked Per Week 

Nearly all of those family heads reporting employnaent during 
1975 and 1976 (93% or 560 out of 602 family heads) were etqployed 
full time on their most recent job. Only 3.7% (22 fanrlly heads) 
reported working 20 or fewer hours per week. Similarly, by far 
the most jobs held by other family menbers (89.7% or 269 out of 300 
jobs) were full time jobs. Only 3.3% or 10 of the jobs held by 
these people were 20 hours per week or less. Little tnderenploy- 
ment, at least in the sense of less than full time enployment, 
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exLsted at the time of the survey. 

e. Wages 

The average wage reported by family heads employed within 
the past two years was $4.11 per hour for their nost recent Job. 
The 1976 Ifeiited States average weekly gross earnings for employed 
persons, exclxjding admnistrative workers, supervisors, foremen, 
and the self-employed, was $176.29 or $4.41 per hour.^ This 
figure is 7.3% hi^er than the average for all employed Crow fam- 
ily heads, including all administrative workers. 

The average wage for all jobs held during 1975 and 1976 by 
family heads was somewhat higher than that for other family mem- 
bers; $4.08 per hour for family heads compared with $3.68 per hour 
for other family members. The United States average is 19.8% 
higher than the figure for other family members. 

The median wage paid family heads for all jobs held during 
1975 and 1976 was lower than the average (mean) wage reported 
above. The median wage was only $3.33 per hour. This low medi- 
an wage reflects the fact that most Crow family heads work at 
jobs for \Mjch they are paid relatively little. The median wage 
for other family memibers for all jobs held during 1975 and 1976 
was even lower— $3.10 per hour. In fact, 68.6% of the other 
family menfoers earned less than $4.00 per hour at all jobs held 
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during that period. 

Table III-ll shows wage distribution, mean wage, and median 
wage for all jobs held by all Crows employed during 1975 and 1976. 

f. Location of MDSt Recent Job 
1) Distance from Most Recent Job 

The great majority of family heads r^x)rting emplojmjent dur- 
ing 1975 and 1976 (85.1% or 519 out of 610 persons) work close 
to home. Marry (40.2% or 245 persons) work in the same survey 
area in ^ich they live."'-^ Equally many (44.9% or 274 persons) 
both live and work on the reservation but not in the same survey 
area in which they live. Relatively few persons (21.8% or 133 
family heads) Twho live on the reservation work off the reserva- 
tion. See Table III-12 for distance between home and most re- 
cent job for family heads and other family members. 

In light of the large nuniber of persons on the reservation 
^*io are old enough to be part of the labor force but who are not 
working and who have not worked during 1975 and 1976 (over 2565 
persons) , it may be concluded that there is a widespread prefer- 
ence for living on the reservation vi^ther or not work is avail- 
able there. It is worth noting that very few Crows work in 
Hardin even thought it is only one-fourth mile outside the reser- 
vation boundary. It is well known on the reservation that it is 
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TABIE III-ll 

W^^GES OF ALL CROW FAMILY J®ffiERS 
FOR ALL JOBS HEU) DURING 1975-1976 



All Jobs Held 1975-1976 



Family Heads Other Family TOTAL 

0^770)^ Menfcers 01^268)^ 0^1038)^ 



Wage Category 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Less Than $2.00/ 
Hbtir 


6.8% 


(52) 


8.6% 


(23) 


7.2% 


(75) 


$2.00-2.99/Hour 


35.5 


(273) 


38.4 


(103) 


36.2 


(376) 


$3.00-3.99/Hour 


19.1 


(147) 


21.6 


(58) 


19.7 


(205) 


$4.00-4.99/Hoiir 


12.5 


(96) 


12.7 


(34) 


12.5 


(130) 


$5.00-5.99/Hour 


8.4 


(65) 


7.1 


(19) 


8.1 


(84) 


$6.00-6.99/Hour 


5.7 


(44) 


3.0 


(8) 


5.0 


(52) 


$7.00-7.99/Hour 


4.5 


(34) 


4.1 


(11) 


4.3 


(45) 


$8.00-8.99/Hcnir 


7.6 


(59) 


4.5 


(12) 


6.8 


(71) 


TOTAL^ 


100.1% 


(770) 


100.0% 


(268) 


99.8% 


(1038) 




meaiTF $4.08 
medianF $3.33 


meariF $3.68 
mediarF=$3.10 


mean^ $3.98 
mBdian=$3.28 



Nuiibers in parentheses are the actual nuriber of times each 
answer was given. 

Totals may not equal 100.0% because of rounding. 
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eKtxenieiy difficult for Crows to get jobs in that town. 

2) Actual Location of Jobs 

By far the greatest ntnijer of enplqyed Crows WDfrk on the reser- 
vation, primarily in Crew Agency, the locaticxi of most tribal and 
Ihited States government offices. This finding st^jports the in- 
ference that there is a widespread unwillingness to work away from 
the reservation, even thou^ the nuriber of jobs available on the 
reservation is limited. Table III-13 shows the location of the 
most recent job held by family heads and other family manibers. 

3. Individual Earnings , Employed Perscais 

"Earnings" includes all enoployment income from all jobs dur- 
ing the year. Iherefore, the term "earnings" includes the idea 
of job tenure, or number of months employed during the year, along 
with wages. Family heads as a groi:p earn more than do other fam- 
ily members. Median 1975 employment income for family heads re- 
porting earnings was $5,153 per year. For other working family 
members, the median annual earnings were $4,700 during 1975. Table 
III- 14 shows the distribution of employed persons among various 
levels of employment income. 

As mentioned earlier, enplqyed persons with the highest earn- 
ings are more likely to have hi^ educational attainments (four or 
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TABLE III-14 
EMPLOYMENT INOllE: EMPLOYED PERSOJS 



Employed Family Msnfcers 

Family Heads 0Ht09)^ Other FaraLly Meribers 
CN=141)^ 



1975 EaminHs 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Less Than $1,000 


16.6% 


(101) 


14.2% 


(20) 


$1,000-2,999 


14.0 


(85) 


17.7 


(25) 


$3,000-4,999 


18.4 


(112) 


21.3 


(30) 


$5,000-6,999 


14.0 


(85) 


9.9 


(14) 


$7,000-8,999 


13.5 


(82) 


11.3 


(16) 


$9,000-10,999 


10.8 


(66) 


12.8 


(18) 


$11,000-12,999 


4.4 


(27) 


6.4 


(9) 


$13,000-14,999 


2.0 


(12) 


3.5 


(5) 


$15,000 andWbre 


6.4 


(39) 


2.8 


(4) 


wm} 


100.1% 


(609) 


99.9% 


(141) 




MBdlan=$5,153 


MBdiarF=$4,700 



Nunfoers in parentheses are the actual nunfoer of persons 
giving each answer. 

Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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more years of college) than persons with lower earnings. Al- 
so, those working as operatives, managers, and in the crafts 
are more likely to have hi^ earnings. 

^' Job Training , Family Heads 

In addition to their educational attainments, family heads 
were asked several questions about their on-the-job and vocation- 
al training. These questions were asked in order to determine 
how many trained workers would be available to work in any new 
industry vMch might be developed on or near the reservation. 

a. On-the-Job Training 

Nearly 30% (287) of the family heads interviewed have some 
on-the-job training. Of these, two-thirds (191) have completed 
their most recent on-the-job training courses. Those with com- 
pleted on-the-job training were most often trained as craftsmen, 
equipment operators, or in professional and technical fields. 
It is apparent from the employment data presented earlier that 
many trained workers are either imenployed or are working in fields 
other than those for \diich they are trained. See Table III-15 
for type of on-the-job training for family heads ^dio completed 
their training. 
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TABLE III-15 

TYPE OF OJ-THE-JOB TRAINING TAKEN BY FAMILY 
HEADS WHO OCMPLEEED TRAINING 





FanrLly 


Heads (N-183)^ 


Type of Wbrk^ 


% 


No. 


Professional, Technical 


23.0% 


(42) 


Ifenagerial 


0.6 


(1) 


Clerical 


15.3 


(28) 


Crafts and Trades 


24.6 


(45) 


Agriculture, Forestry 


1.6 


(3) 


Equipment Operation 


24.6 


(45) 


Labor or Factory Work 


18.6 


(34) 


Service Work 


14.8 


(27) 


Other 


6.6 


(12) 


TOTAL^ 


129.77o 





A detailed explanation of the categories used here appears 
in Appendix C. 

Nunfoers in parentheses are the actual number of times each 
answer was given. Each person could give more than one 
answer: 183 family heads gave a total of 237 answers. 

^ Total equals more than 100.0% because people could give more 
than one answer. 
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lii the majority of cases (60%), on-the-job training took 
place within the past five years. Because of the recentness 
of their training, these people would be well equipped to take 
a position for vMch they have had training. Table III-16 
shows Tften family heads had on-the-job training. 

Most persons (57%) worked for less than a year at the jobs 
for vMch on-the-job training was provided. It is also possi- 
ble that many family heads incliided the time during \Mch they 
were being trained in their estimate of the length of time they 
worked at those jobs. Becaxise of the way in which many on-the- 
job training programs ^e set tp on the reservation, many per- 
sons v*K) are trained do not get the opportunity to use their 
training. For example, sometimes; there is funding for train- 
ing programs, but no funding for the actual jobs for \Mch per- 
sons are trained. Therefore, the fact that a majority of peo- 
ple do not work loqg at jobs for ^»Aiich they trained may be a 
reflection of the types of training programs available on the 
reservation rather than the characteristics of the trainees. 
Table III-17 shows the time family heads worked at jobs for which 
on-the-job training was provided. 

b. Vocational Training 

Over 32% (313 persons) of the family heads interviewed have 
seme vocatixjnal training. Some (55) have more than one 
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TAKLE III-16 

HOW ixk; ago did on-the-job training 

TAKE FLACE7 



Instances of Qn-the-Job Training 
Taken by Family Heads 0^330)^ 


Time of Traininga 


7o 


No. 


Less Than 6 Months Ago 


8.2% 


(27) 


6 Mjnths, But T-prs than 1 Year 


9.7 


(32) 


1 Year, But Less than 2 Years 


13.6 


(45) 


2 Years, But Less than 5 Years 


28.8 


(95) 


5 Years, But Less than 10 Years 


20.9 


(69) 


10 Years, But Less than 15 
Years 


6.1 


(20) 


15 Years, But Less than 20 
Years 


3.9 


(13) 


20 Years or Mare 


8.8 


(29) 


TOTAL 


100. 07o 


(330) 



"Time of Training" refers to the time ^en the training 
took place relative to the time of the survey. The survey 
took place in the fall and part of the winter of 1976-1977. 

Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of times 
each response was given. 
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TABLE III-17 

TIME WORKED BY FAMILY HEADS IN JOBS FOR WHICH ON- 
THE-JOB TRAINING ^^ PROVIDED 



Instances of On-the-Job Training 
Taken by Family Heads 0SN314r^ 

Time Wpikecj^ % ^^ 

Less Than 1 Maith 

1 Ifonth, But Less Than 2 Months 

2 Months, But Less Than 6 Months 21.0 
6 Months, But Less Than 1 Year 

1 Year, But Less Ihan 18 Months 
18 Months, But Less Than 2 Years 

2 Years or More 

^ 'K^EAL'' 99.9% (314) 



8.0% 


(25) 


4.8 


(15) 


21.0 


(66) 


23.2 


(73) 


11.1 


(35) 


5.7 


(18) 


26.1 


(82) 



a llr 



'Time worked" may include the training period. 

Nun4)ers in parentheses are the actual nunfoer of times each 
answer was given. 

^ Total may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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vocational training course. About 717o (222 persons) coopleted 
his/her most recent vocational training course. Those reporting 
completed vocational training are most often trained as crafts- 
men, followed by those with professional, technical, and clerical 
training. See Table III-18 for statistics oti vocational train- 
ing for family heads. 

More than half (58%) of all vocational training courses have 
been taken within the past five years. The fact that these are 
recent courses means that most of those with sane vocational 
training were very likely trained losing newer methods and with 
recent eqiiipment. Table III-19 shows when vocational training 
courses were taken by family heads. 

Nearly 70% of those with some vocational training have work- 
ed at a job in which they used their training. Over 43% of the 
jobs using the respondents' vocational training were held for 
less than one year, but nearly 41% were held for 2 years or long- 
er. This contrasts with the jobs for \M.ch. on-the-job training 
was provided, \*jere 26% of the jobs were held for 2 years or 
longer. Much of the vocational training available to tribal 
members occurs off the reservation, and many of the jobs provided 
to those trained are also avray from the reservation. It may be 
that a substantial nunber of those keeping their jobs for a rela- 
tively short time left their place of work in order to return 
to the reservation. See Table III-20 for details on jobs in 
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TAEEE III-18 




TYPE OF VOCATICML TRAINING TAKEN 
BY FAMILY HEADS WEIO CCMTKTED TRAINING 






Family Heads Completing 
0SN218F 


, Training 


Type of Training^ 


% 


No. 


Professional, Technical 


17.0% 


(37) 


Managerial 


12.4 


(27) 


Sales 


0.5 


(1) 


Clerical 


16.5 


(36) 


Crafts and Trades 


31.2 


(68) 


Agriculture, Forestry 


4.6 


(10) 


Transport Equipment Operation 0.9 


(2) 


Other Equipment Operation 


7.8 


(17) 


Labor or Factory Wbrk 


4.6 


(10) 


Service Work 


9.6 


(21) 


Military 


11.9 


(26) 


Other 


6.9 


(15) 


TOfEAL^ 


123.9% 





a 



A detailed explanation of these categories appears in 
i^endix C. 

Numbers in parentheses are the actual nun±>er of times each 
answer was given. Each person could give more than one 
answer: 218 family heads gave a total of 270 answers. 

^ Total equals more than 100.0% because people could give 
more than one answer. 
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TABIE III-19 
HOW J£m AGO DID VDGATIGNAL TRAINING TAKE PLAGE? 



Vocational Training Coxjirses Taken 
By Family Heads 0^331)" 

Time of Tralniiig^ % j^ 



Less Hian 6 Manths Ago 

6 Mantihs, But Less Than 1 Year 

1 Year, But Less Than 2 Years 

2 Years, But Less Ihan 5 Years 
5 Years, But Less Than 10 Years 
10 Years, But Less Than 15 Years 
15 Years, But Less Than 20 Years 
20 Years or More 



"J^Q^]^ 100. (% (331) 



8.8% 


(29) 


5.1 


(17) 


16.3 


(54) 


27.8 


(92) 


15.7 


(52) 


7.3 


(24) 


6.3 


(21) 


12.7 


(42) 



'Tune of traimng" refers to the time the training took 
place relative to the time of the survey. The survey 
tock place in the fall and part of the winter of 1976-1977, 

^ lumbers in parentheses are the actual nuriber of times each 
answer was given. 
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TABIE III-20 

JOB TENURE FOR JOBS IN WKCH FAMILY 
HEADS USED THEIR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 



Jobs For Which Family Heads Used Their 
Vocational Training (N=271)^ 

Time Wariced % No. 



I^ss Than 6 Months 24.0% 

6 Months, But Less Than 1 Year 19.2 (52) 

1 Year, But Less Than 2 Years 15.9 (43) 

2 Years, But Less Than 5 Years 25.1 (68) 
5 Years, But Less Than 10 Years 8.1 (22) 
10 Years, But Less Than 15 Years 3.3 (9) 
15 Years, But Less Than 20 Years 1.8 (5) 
20 Years or MDre 2.6 (7) 



(65) 



"^^O^EAL 100.0% (271) 



Ntnibers in parentheses are the actual ntnfoer of Hn»P.Q 
each answer was given. 
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vMch vocational training was used. 

The information on both vocational and on-the-job training 
will be invaluable in assessing the costs or benefits to the 
tribe of resource develqpment, especially coal mining. From the 
training, education, and work experience information gathered by 
the survey, estimates of the number of persons who will be quali- 
fied to work in any new industry can be made. Prom those figures, 
estimates of enployment income to Crow tribal maoabers can be made. 
Such ecoplcyment income could be one of the most substantial bene- 
fits to the tribe from the operation of business or industry on 
the reservation, if any development undertaken is done in such a 
way as to make sure Crows are employed at the level for ^Mch 
they are trained. 

Ifet has been presented here is a general look at the Crow 
labor force. More detailed analysis of the survey data will have 
to be done before the costs or benefits of the introduction of 
new industry to the reservation can be assessed. 

c. Opinions about Future Job Training Programs 

Several questions on the survey assessed \Jt)at kinds of train- 
ing would be useful and \tet conditions would be necessary to a 
successful training program for Crow people. First, a number of 
possible conditions for training programs were listed and respon- 
dents were asked to decide which would be useful to them, should 
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they be given job training. See Table III-21 for a detailed 
breakdown of the opinions about these conditions. 

Family heads were also asked viix) should set up trainipg 
programs and Ti*K) should pay for them. Most thought the Crow 
tribe should set i^ ar^ trainii^ program of fered to the Crow 
people. Conversely, most family heads thought the Crow tribe 
should not have to pay for training programs; most frequently 
chosen to pay for such a training program \ms ''any private, out- 
side cconpanies involved in the development." Table III-22 shows 
the answers to these two questions. 

d. Willingness of Family Heads to Be Trained 

A series of questions about the willingness of the respon- 
dent to be trained under certain circumstances was asked in order 
to determine how and i*ere job training programs for the tribe 
should be set up. 

A great majority of the family heads interviewed (85.7% or 
239 out of 279 persons) indicated that they would be willing to 
be trained for a well-paying job related to economic development 
on the reservation. However, that percentage dropped to 10.7% 
(30 out of 281 persons) idien respondents were asked if they would 
be willir^g to be trained without pay. When asked if they would 
be willing to be trained off die reservation, 66.7% answered 
"yes"; however, a great majority (83.8% or 233 out of 278 persons) 
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TABLE III-21 

OPINIONS ABOUT POSSIBIE CONDITIONS OF JOB 
ISAINING FR0GRA^6 FOR CBSXI VSXJPLE 



Useful 



Oanditions 

Being Able to Be with 
Crew or otiier Indian 
People (»=274)^ 

Knowing Crow or Other 
Indian Iteople TfH.ll Have 
a Chance at the Jobs 
Available (N-271)° 79.0 

Having Indian Counselors 
Available to Help 
WLth Ify^Problems 
(N=272)b 80.1 

Being Able to Have Ify 
Family With Me If Wfe 
Have to Be ilway From 
Hone (N=271)D 80.4 

Living At or Near Vlhere 
Ify New Job Will Be 
(»=271)^ 

Being Able to Train for 
a Job Equal to or 
Better Ihan the Walk 
I've Done in the Past 

Having a Lot of Choice 
Aniong Differait 
Training Programs 
(N=272)° 



No. 



86.7 



Opinion of Respondent 



Not Sure TOriAL^ 



Not Useful 

% No. %_ _^ _%_ No. 



70.1% a92) 5.5% (15) 24.5% (67) 100.1% (274) 



(214) 3.7 (10) 17.3 (47) 100.0 (271) 



(218) 7.4 (20) 12.5 (34) 100.0 (272) 



(218) 7.7 (21) 11.8 (32) 99.9 (271) 



(235) 3.3 (9) 10.0 (27) 100.0 (271) 



82.7 (224) 4.8 (13) 12.5 (34) 100.0 (271) 



80.9 (220) 4.4 (12) 14.7 (40) 100.0 (272) 



^ Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 

° Nunfcers in parentheses are the actual nuriber of people giving each answer, 
this question was asked of 281 persons. 
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TABLE III-22 
WO SHOULD SET UP AND PAY FOR JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS? 



Opinion of Respondent 



Who Should Set Up? 



Category 



% 



The Tribe 


52.0% 


Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 


17.9 


Atiy Private, Outside 
Canpanies Involved 
in the Developtnpnt 


25.6 


Other 


4.4 


■iUJAL^ 


99.9% 



No. 
(142) 
(49) 

(70) 
(12) 

(273) 



Who Should Pay? 



% 



No. 



27.8% (76) 



27.8 

39.9 
4.4 



(76) 

ao9) 

(12) 



99.9% (273) 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of persons 
giving each answer. Each question was asked of 281 persons. 

^ Total may not equal exactly 100. 0% because of rounding. 
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pref erred that any job training program for tribal menibers be 
conducted on. or near the reservation. 

People were asked v*y they had not previously taken a train- 
it^ course in their favorite wcnrk. The most frequent answer 
to this question joas, "no jobs available in that field"; second 
most frequent Xf*as, "can't leave family"; and third most frequent 
was, "cost." Table III-23 shows a detailed breakdown of answers 
to this question. 

There is apparently a large number of potential workers will- 
ing to be trained (under the ri^t conditions) for jobs that would 
be available if new economic activity is introduced on the reser- 
vation. It appears that, if there is a willingness on the part 
of the conpanies responsible for economic development to train 
tribal menibers for the jobs they will be providing and to make an 
effort to hire and retain soch trained Crow people, many of the 
new jobs could be filled by tribal meBobers. Very likely devel- 
opment on those terms would be associated with increased labor 
force participation, reduced unemployment, and, therefore, in- 
creased income for tribal members. 

5. Work Preferences 

a. Type of Work Most Preferred 
Family heads were asked \Aiat kinds of work they feel most 
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TABLE III-23 

REASONS Wffif FMELY HEADS HAVE NOT TAKEN A TRAINING 
COURSE IN THEIR PREFERRED FIELD OF WORK 







Respondents 


(N=258)^ 


Reason 




% 


No. 


No Jobs Available in That Field 
of Wbrk 


22.5% 


(58) 


Can't Leave Family 




13.6 


(35) 


Cost 




13.2 


(34) 


Too Old 




8.1 


(21) 


Never Intended to Take One 




7.0 


(18) 


Can* t Leave Job 




6.2 


(16) 


Dc3n*t Want to Live Off the 
Reservation 




6.2 


(16) 


Don't ¥xiow Where That's Tau^t 


4.7 


(12) 


Jfy Family Holds Me Back 




4.3 


(11) 


Race Discrimination 




3.9 


(10) 


Not Qualified 




2.7 


(7) 


Poor Health 




1.9 


(5) 


No Time 




1.9 


(5) 


Other 


3.9 
100.1% 

the actual number of 


(10) 


TOTAL'^ 


(258) 


^ Nunbers in parentheses are 


persons 


giving each answer. This 
sons. 


question 


was asked of 281 per- 


Total does not equal exactly 100.0% bpranqe of rounding. 
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qualif ied to do aid what kind of work they most prefer to do for 
a living. People most often felt qualified in clerical work, 
the crafts, farmiqg or ranching, service work, and professional 
or technical work. Similarly, the same group of people most 
preferred clerical work, work in the crafts or trades, farming 
or ranching, professional and technical work, and service work. 
More detailed breakdowns of this infonnation appear in Tables 
III- 24 and III- 25. It appears from these tables that most peo- 
ple are preferring the types of work which they do now or may 
have done in the past. It is not possible to determine this with- 
out more analysis than has been done here. This could be a fruit- 
ful area for further research to help determine v*iether training 
programs are meeting the needs of the tribe and to determine what 
directions the efforts at economic diversity on the reservation 
should take. 

b. Willingness to Work in Coal Mining and to Reside Near a 
Coal Mine Area 

Family heads were asked several questions about their willing- 
ness to work in coal mining. Information from these questions, 
along with job training information, would provide an estimate of 
the proportion of the Crow labor force which might actually be 
willing and able to work at any coal mines that mi^ht be developed 
on or near the reservation. Apparently, a majority (50.8% or 
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TAKIE III-24 
TXPE OF W(MC FAMILY HEAD FEELS QUALIFIED FOR 



___JFaml2jfeads_^lMt6^ 
Type of Mhrk^ % No. 

Professional, Technical 

Managerial 

Sales 

Clerical 

Craftsmen, Foremen 

Farmers and Farm Workers 
Transport Equipment Operators 
Other Operatives 
Laborers 
Service Workers 

Private Household Workers 

Military 

Other 

WmL^ 119. 97o 



11.5% 


(54) 


1.5 


(7) 


1.1 


(5) 


28.6 


(134) 


20.5 


(96) 


12.2 


(57) 


2.1 


(10) 


9.4 


(44) 


9.4 


(44) 


11.7 


(55) 


2.3 


(11) 


0.4 


(2) 


9.2 


(43) 



The categories used here are explained in detail in 
Appendix C. 

Numbers in parentheses are the actual nunfoer of times each 
answer was given. The nunber of people answering this 
question was 469, and they gave a total of 562 answers. 

^ Total is more than 100.05^ because people could give more 
than one answer. 
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TAELE III-25 




WDRK PREFERENCE: 


FAMTT.Y HEADS 






FairLly Heads 


0^661)^ 


Type of Wbrk^ 


% 


No. 


Professional, Technical 


10.1% 


(67) 


Managerial 


1.8 


(12) 


Sales 


1.1 


(7) 


Clerical 


22.7 


(150) 


Craftsmen, Foremen 


14.8 


(98) 


Farmers, Farm Workprs 


12.9 


(85) 


Transport Equipment Operatives 


0.9 


(6) 


Other Operatives 


9.7 


(64) 


Laborers 


7.7 


(51) 


Service Workers 


10.1 


(67) 


Private Household Wbrkers 


2.1 


(14) 


Other 


6.1 


(40) 



TOfM. 100.0% (661) 



The categories used here are explained in detail in 
Appendix C. 

Numbers in parentheses are the actual nuriber of people 
giving each answer. 
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235 exit of 463 persons) is willing to vork in coal mining; 39.1% 
(181 persons) indicated they wDuld not -work in coal mining; 
another 10.2% (47 persons) did not know. 

However, only 23.8% of the people (125 out of 525) had actu- 
ally applied for work at the local of f -reservation coal mining 
areas, Colstrip, Sarpy Creek, and Decker. Only 15.5% (81 out 
of 521 persons) had actually worked at these mining areas. 

Family heads were asked if they would consider moving from 
their present homes if the Crow Tribe decided to go into full- 
scale mining. Most (59.3% or 278 out of 469 persons) said they 
would not consider moving. Another 27.3% (128 persons) said 
they would consider moving, and the rest (13.47o or 63 persons) 
didn't know. Those who said they would consider moving were 
asked vdnere they would like to move. Nearly half (48.5% or 
64 out of 132 persons) said they would move closer to the mining 
and construction area; 40.2% (53 persons) said they would move 
farther astjay from the mining and construction area; and 11.47o 
(15 persons) said they would move off the reservation. Over 
half, then, of those who would consider moving would move farth- 
er away from the mining and construction area. 

There appears to be a considerable willingness to work in 
coal mining. It is difficult to know how much of this will be 
translated into action should the tribe decide to go into large- 
scale development. A determination of the possible effects of 
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coal development on tribal enployment would be essential to the 
tribe's ability to make an informed decision about whether to 
mine its coal. It is possible that employment would be the ma- 
jor benefit to the tribe from developing its coal resources. 
If that is so, then the more persons willing and able to work in 
coal mining, the greater will be the econcmic benefits of devel- 
opment to the tribe. It is likely that the extent to xMch Crow 
tribal members are employed in any mining operations will depend 
on the mining company's ccnrnitment (written and otherwise) to 
hiripg and training Grows. A well-run training program located " 
on or near the reservation would probably be essential in assur- 
ii% that the greatest possible number of Crow tribal menters is 
enployed in the minii^ industry. 

6. Job Opportunities 

Fanily heads were asked \*at they thought the situation with 
respect to job opportunities is for Crows and other Indians. Most 
(51.5% or 134 out of 260 persons) felt that Indian people \te moved 
off the reservation are not provided with fair job opportunities. 
Nearly 29%, or 75 persons, felt they are provided fair job oppor- 
tunities, and 19.6% (51 persons) didn't know. A majority (53% 
or 114 out of 215 persons) also felt that Crows who live on the 
reservation do not get a fair chance at jobs around the reserva- 
tion. Opinions were, however, rather evenly divided on the 
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question of ^Aiether Indian people will get as many coal industry 
jobs as they want over the next 20 years: 38.1% (85 out of 223 
persons) felt they would; 32.7% (73 persons) felt they would 
not; and 29.1% (65 persons) didn't know. A great majority (81.2% 
or 181 out of 223) felt that Crow people should be getting better 
jobs in the coal industry than they are now; only 5% (11 persons) 
felt they should not be getting better jobs, and 13.9% (31 per- 
sons) didn't know. 

7 . Farming and Ranching 

Several questions about farming and ranching were asked in 
order to determine how many Crow tribal menobers operate a farm 
or ranch on their land and how many tribal members who do not now 
farm would like to do so. These, along with other questions about 
resource development and plans for irrigation on the reservation, 
were designed to determine whether tribal investment in agricul- 
tural development would be worthsiMle. In fact, \dien asked \vhat 
resource development should take place on the reservation, the 
answer given by far the most frequently was "agriculture" (52.6% 
or 122 out of 232 respondents). 

a. Nuniber of Families Who Farm or Ranch 

Only 114 families, or about 12% of the people surveyed, said 
that they were operating a farm or ranch at the time of the survey. 
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Hoiuever, another 68.4% (592 families) said they would farm or 
ranch if they had access to land and money for stock and equip- 
ment. A total of 80% of the families answering these questions, 
then, said they are or vrould be actively engaged in farming or 
ranching if the resources were available to them. 

tfeny Crow tribal menibers own farm or ranch land, but lease 
it to others to farm or ranch. Over 47% of the family heads re- 
ported lease income; most, if not all, of Ti^ch ^/jas paid to them 
for the use of agricultural land. Average lease income for famr 
ily heads reporting this income was $1,801.24 per year. 

b. Size of Farms and Ranches 

1) Number of Acres 

The median size for farms or ranches operated by survey res- 
pondents is 673 acres. Several families, however, reported that 
their ranches are fairly large. Table III- 26 shows sizes of the 
farms or ranches now operated by respondents. Unfortunately, 
the nuniber of acres ^sMch could be put into production if the cap- 
ital costs were available to tribal members is unknown. 

2) Nunober of Head of Livestock 

Many of the farming and ranching families who responded to 
the survey have cattle and horses in their operation. Several 
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TABIE III-26 




SIZE OF FARM OR RANCH CPERAIED BY CROW TRIBAL imEEBS 




Farming and Ranching Families 
m=89)a 


Niiriber of Acres 


% 


No. 


Less Than 25 Acres 


5.6% 


(5) 


25-49 Acres 


7.9 


(7) 


50-99 Acres 


6.7 


(6) 


100-199 Acres 


9.0 


(8) 


200-299 Acres 


6.7 


(6) 


300-399 Acres 


4.5 


(4) 


400-499 Acres 


4.5 


(4) 


500-999 Acres 


14.6 


(13) 


1,000-1,999 Acres 


20.2 


(18) 


2,000 Acres or More 


20.2 


(18) 


■iUriAL^ 


99.9% 


(89) 



^ Nunfcers in parentheses are the actual nuriber of persons 
giving each response. 

° Total does not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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families have fairly large herds of cattle. Horses and other 
animals are generally kept in smaller numbers. Tables III-27 
and III-28 show livestock k^t by Crow farming and ranching 
families. 

c. Income from Farm and Ranch Operations 

More than half (61% or 58 out of 95) of the farming or 
ranching families said that their farm or ranch operation sup- 
plies less than cxie-fourth of their family incone. Another 
13.7% (13 families) said that their farm or ranch operation sup- 
plies from one-fourth to one-half of their family income. The 
remaining 25% (24 families) indicated that more than half of 
their family income comes from farming or ranching. 

d. Ownership of Farm or Ranch Equipment 

About 35% (39 out of 112 families) of the farming or ranch- 
ing families own their farm equipment; another 19.6% (22 families) 
partly own their equipment; and 45.5% (51 families) own no equip- 
ment. 

It is hard to know from this survey just how substantial an 
investment wjuld have to be made for the tribe's agricultural re- 
sources to be developed. In all probability the investnaent w)uld 
have to be very large. It does appear that substantial interest 
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TABLJE III-27 

SIZE OF CAITLE: HERDS OWNED BY FAFMING AND RANCHING 

FAMILIES 



Number of Cattle 

Fewer Than 25 

25-49 

50-74 

75-99 

100-149 

150-199 

200-249 
250-299 
300-349 
350-399 
400-449 
450-499 
500 or MDre 

wmP 



Farming and Ranching Families 



% 
23.0% 
21.6 

9.5 
10.8 
16.2 

4.1 

2.7 
1.4 

2.7 
2.7 

5.4 



100.1% 



No. 
(17) 
(16) 

(7) 

(8) 
(12) 

(3) 

(2) 
(1) 

(2) 
(2) 

(4) 
(74) 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of persons 
giving each answer. 



Total may not equal 100.0% becaijse of rounding. 
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in farming and ranching exists among tnribal menibers, bcfwever. 
Further study of this subject would be necessary in order to 
make informed decisions about resource development. 

e. Irrigation Projects 

Several questions about the desirability of irrigation 
projects were asked of survey respondents. VJhile the results 
are not presented in this r^)ort, they are available fron the 
Grow Impact Study Office. 

C. CROW ECONOMY 

This section will discuss the character of the reservatim 
economy: sources of personal income, families' provisixsn of their 
own food, shopping patterns, and attitudes toward tribal business 
operations and toward development of tribal resources. 

The greatest change vMch might occur in the Crow econcniy 
is that which will be brought about if coal development takes 
place on the reservation. Several sufvey questions were there- 
fore asked about negotiaticm with energy conopanies, the avail- 
ability of information about coal development, and the time needed 
to study the inpacts of such development. These findings of the 
survey are also described in this section. A later chapter. 
Chapter IV, focuses on the esqjectations of people about the effects 
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of coal developnent. 

1. Sources of Personal Bicocae 

A look at the personal income characteristics of family heads 
reveals that enployment income is the primary source of income to 
tribal members. The followiiig chart compares family heads and 
other family members v*d reported annual earned income, annual 
lease income, and annual other income (such as social security, 
welfare, disability, veteran's payments, cattle sales, and per 
capita payments) . The chart gives both median and mean annual 
income figures. 



Type of 
Income 


Of Family Heads 


Of Other Family Menibers 




Mp<i1an 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Earned 
(Booployment) 


$5152 


$5929 


$4699 


$5773 


Lease 


$ 783 


$1801 


$ 


$ 


Other 


$ 958 


$2315 


$ 666 


$1567 



It must also be noted that the people reporting employment 
income outnuDoibered those r^x>rting lease and other income (750 
reported employment income, of \Ad.ch 609 were family heads and 
141 were other fanily menfcers; 483 rqx>rted lease income, all of 
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v?hcxn were family heads; and 309 reported other incane, of whom 
257 w^e family heads and 52 were other family menibers). 

^- Family *s Provisiai of Its Cm. Food 

Nearly 95%, 258 out of 273 families, reported providing at 
least some of their food by hunting, fishing, gardening, or some 
other means. See Table III-29 for details on how families pro- 
vide their own food. 

3. Shopping Patterns 

The family heads \Jho were interviewed shop most frequently 
in Hardin for food. For all other goods, Billings is the favor- 
ite shopping place, with Hardin second. A great majority of the 
money spent for goods is apparently spent off the reservation. 
Some respondents do most of their food shopping in Lodge Grass, 
^Mch is on the reservation, but that town captures only a small 
percentage of the total spent on goods. 

The ownership of businesses on the reservation has not been 
documented, but it is generally known that a large proportion of 
the owners are non-Indian. Therefore, even when shopping is 
done on the reservation, much of the income very likely goes to 
persons who are not tribal members. More research on this sub- 
ject could be quite useful in determining just how much of the 
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TABIE III-29 



METHODS OF PROVIDING THE FAMILY POOD 












Fandlies Who Provide Their 
Own Food (1^258)^ 


Method 




7o 


No. 


Hunting 




10.9% 


(28) 


Fishing 




1.9 


(5) 


Vegetable Gardening 




1.6 


(4) 


Collecting Fruits and Berrfps 


3.9 


(10) 


Collecting Vegetables and Herbs 


0.4 


(1) 


Hunting and Fishing 




12.8 


(33) 


Other Combinations of the 
AboveD 




63.6 


(164) 


All of the Above 




5.0 


(13) 


TOfEAL ^ 


100.1% 


(258) 



Nunbers in parentheses are the actual nunber of people 
giving each answer. The section of the questionnaire 
T^Mch included this question was given to 278 persons. 

This category most likely conbines hunting with one or 
DDre other met±ods of providing one's own food. 

^ Total does not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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income of txibal medbers is spent on the reservation, and how 
much is lost to outside businesses. 

Shoppitig patterns are described in Table III-30. 

4. Tribal Business Operations 

Family heads were also asked what businesses they feel Twould 
be good ones for the tribe to operate in order to keep more money 
on the reservation. There was wide si^jport for tribal operations 
of grocery and clothing stores, a laundromat, and a cafe. Insur- 
ance and iinplement sales were the two bxisinesses \toch received 
least support. Table III- 31 shows the responses to the question 
about tribal businesses. 

There appears to be considerable si:5)port for tribal opera- 
tion of a nurriber of businesses. There is recognition that the 
money spent outside the reservation by tribal members represents 
a loss of income to the tribe, that it supports non-Crow business 
and labor, and that it could instead st?)port Crow businesses and 
provide jobs on the reservation. 

Those vrfbo si:5>ported the idea of tribal businesses were asked 
^ere each business should be located. Crow Agency was the 
choice of the majority for each business. In most cases. Lodge 
Grass ranked second as the preferred location for tribal businesses, 
Table III-32 shows location choices for tribal businesses. 
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TAELE III-31 

MUCH BUSINESSES WOULD BE GOOD FOR TEE TRIBE TO OPERATE? 

Preference of Respondents 

Yes No IMsure 

Type of Business % ^. __%_ No. % Ifo. 

Grocery 0*=273)^ 78.8% (215) 9.9% (27) 11.4% (31) 

Clot±ing Store 

(1^268)b 70.5 (189) 16.4 (44) 13.1 (35) 

Laundromat 0^268)^ 68.3 (183) 19.8 (53) 11.9 (32) 

Cafe 0^261)^ 59.0 (154) 25.7 (67) 15.3 (40) 

Construction Jfeterials 

Sales (N=256)b 50.0 (128) 30.1 (77) 19.9 (51) 

Bank (1^264)^ 45.1 (119) 36.7 (97) 18.2 (48) 

Public Utilities 

0!^258)*^ 43.8 (113) 33.7 (87) 22.5 (58) 

Credit Union (N-260)b 43.5 (113) 37.3 (97) 19.2 (50) 

Auto Sales (N=265)^ 42.3 (112) 37.0 (98) 20.8 (55) 

Insurance (N=»258)^ 34.9 (90) 42.2 (109) 22.9 (59) 

Implement Sales 

(^258)*^ 32.2 (83) 43.0 (111) 24.8 (64) 



TOTAL" 



% No. 

100.1% (273) 

100.0% (268) 

100.0% (268) 

100.0% (261) 

100.0% (256) 

100.0% (264) 

100.0% (258) 

100.0% (260) 

100.1% (265) 

100.0% (258) 

100.0% (258) 



Totals may not eqijal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 

NuD±>ers in parentheses are the actual ntnfoer of people giving each answer. This 
question was given to a sample of 278 persons. 
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5. Resource Developcient 

a. Preferred Type and Control of Resource Development 

Family heads xirere asked ^Mch of a list of several reser- 
vation resources they would most prefer to see developed. Agri- 
culture was the first choice of most people (52.67o or 122 out 
of 232 persons). Recreation and tourism was the second most 
frequently chosen (17.2% or 40 persons) . Coal mining was third 
(13.87o or 32 persons). Least frequently chosen were energy plants 
(0.47o or 1 person). 

Most respondents thought the Tribal Council should control 
any reservation resource development. Table III-33 shows pref- 
erences of people on this subject. 

b. Representation in Negotiating Agreements 

Family heads were also asked xdio should represent individual 
landowners and the tribe in n^otiating agreements for the use of 
land. There were seme interesting differences between people's 
preferences for representation of individual landowners and their 
preferences for tribal representation. The most frequent choice 
for r^jresenting individual landowners was the landowners them- 
selves; second most frequent was the Tribal Council; and a pro- 
fessional n^otiator -was third with only 9%. The Tribal Council 
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TABIZ III-33 
WHO SHXJU) CCKTROL RESERVAn^ RESOURCE DEVELQMNT? 



Category 

Tribal Council 

Tribal Acbiinistxation 

Individual Landowners 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

No Development Should Take Place 

No One 

State Government 
Federal Government 
Other 

'^^^^^^^ 100.11 (258) 



7o 


No. 


52.77o 


(136) 


11.6 


(30) 


10.5 


(27) 


7.0 


(18) 


6.2 


(16) 


1.9 


(5) 


1.6 


(4) 


1.6 


(4) 


7.0 


(18) 



a 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual mmber of persms 

^^iTf/T^' ^ ^^^^ °f the questiinair^ 
^ch included this question was administered to 278 per- 



sons. 

b 



Total does not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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was most often preferred to represent the Tribe; a professic3nal 
negotiator was second with 21% of the respondents, and third 
was the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Table III-34 shows the pref- 
erences of people for tribal representation in negotiating agree- 
ments. 

c. Coal Mining and Ctonversion 

1) Sources of Informaticsi about Cbal Mining and Power 
Plant Development 

The news media appear to be the major source of information 
on coal development. The second and third most often iised 
source of infqcmation on this subject are conversations with other 
tribal menibers and the Tribal Council. The sources of informa- 
tion most of ten mentioned as most believed are the Tribal Council, 
the news media, and conversations with other Crows. Interesting- 
ly, these same three sources are also mentioned most often as 
least believed. 

Table III-35 shows which sources of information about coal 
development people most often use. Table III-36 shows which 
sources are the most and least believed. 

2) Time Needed to Stutfy Impacts of Coal Development 
Most (73%) of the family heads interviewed feel that more 
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TABLE III-34 



PREFERENCES KR REPRESENTATI(»I IN NEGOnATING 




AHREFMENTS 










Preference of 


Respondent 




To Represent To Represent 
Landowners (N=275)^ Tribe (N=273)^ 


Representative 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Tribal Council 


24.7% 


(68) 


32.2% 


(88) 


Individual Landcwners 


32.4 


(89) 


4.8 


(13) 


Professicoal Negotiator 


9.5 


(26) 


20.9 


(57) 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


7.6 


(21) 


13.9 


(38) 


Tribal Adndnxstration 


8.0 


(22) 


5.1 


(14) 


Surface Lessees 


1.1 


(3) 


4.4 


(12) 


State Govemnent 


0.4 


(1) 


2.6 


(7) 


Federal Government 


0.7 


(2) 


0.7 


(2) 


No One 


1.8 


(5) 


1.1 


(3) 


Other 


5.1 


(14) 


4.0 


(11) 


Dco't Know 


6.2 


(17) 


7.7 


(21) 


No Development Should 
Take Place 


2.5 


(7) 


2.6 


(7) 


TOTAL^ 


100.1% 


(275) 


100.0% 


(273) 



^ Nmibers in parentheses are the actual number of persons giv- 
ing each answer. The section of the questionnaire \^ch 
included these questions was given to 278 persons. 

" Totals may not equal 100. Q% because of rounding. 
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TABIE III-35 

MOST FREQUENTLY USED SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
ABOUT COM. lEVELOFMENT 



Source of Information 
News Media 

Conversations with Crows 
Tribal Council 
Public Meetings 
Conversations with Non-Crows 
Environmental Groups 
Coal and Power CcxEpanies 
Professional Negotiator 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
State Government Agencies 
Other Federal Government Agencies 
TOIAL^ 



Respondents (N=259)^ 



% 


No. 


57.5% 


(149) 


51.0 


(132) 


37.1 


(96) 


16.2 


(42) 


10.4 


(27) 


7.3 


(19) 


6.6 


(17) 


5.8 


(15) 


3.1 


(8) 


1.9 


(5) 


1.5 


(4) 



198.4% 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual nunober of times each 
answer was given. The section of the questionnaire 
vMch included this question was given to 278 persons, 
of v^iom 259 people gave a total of 514 answers . 



Total equals more than 100. 07o because people could give 
more than one answer. 
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TABTE TTT-% 






SOURCES OF INFQRMATiai ABOUT C3QAL DEVELOPMENT WHICH 
AEE M3ST AND LEAST BET.TEVED 




Most B< 
(N=l( 


Respondents 






slieved 
34)^ 


Trf»ast Believed 
(N=193)^ 


Source of Information 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Tribal Council 


27.7% 


(51) 


13.0% 


(25) 


lieas Media 


27.2 


(50) 


16.6 


(32) 


Conversations with Grows 


20.1 


(37) 


23.3 


(45) 


Public Mpietings 


7.1 


(13) 


7.3 


(14) 


Enviromipntal Grotqps 


5.4 


(10) 


1.6 


(3) 


Professional Negotiator 


4.9 


(9) 


3.6 


(7) 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


2.2 


(4) 


8.3 


(16) 


State GovemmRnt Agencies 


2.2 


(4) 


3.6 


(7) 


Conversations with 
Non-Crows 


1.6 


(3) 


11.9 


(23) 


Coal and Pc^ger Ccopanies 


1.1 


(2) 


8.8 


(17) 


Other Federal Government 
Agencies 


0.5 


(1) 


2.1 


(4) 


wm} 


100.0% 


(184) 


100.1% 


(193) 



^ Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of persons 
giving each answer. The section of the questionnaire in 
T^iich this question vjas included was given to 278 persons. 

^ Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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tiioe is needed for the tribe to study the inpacts of coal mining 
and conversion. A majority (54%) of people feel that more than 
six months is needed for an adequate study to be made. See 
Table III-37 for more opinions on this matter. 



TABLE III-37 
TIME NEEDED TO STUDY IMPACTS OF CX)AL EEVELOEMENT 



Respondents 0^256)^ 



Amount of Time Needed 



No More Time 

1-3 Months 

4-6 Months 

7 Months to 1 Year 

1 Year or More 

Other 

TOTAL 100.07o (256) 



7o 


No. 


27.0% 


(69) 


6.6 


(17) 


11.7 


(30) 


13.7 


(35) 


40.6 


(104) 


0.4 


(1) 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of persons giv- 
ing each answer. The section of the questionnaire in which 
this question was included was given to 278 people. 



No clear trend was apparent in people's answers to a ques- 
tion about whether they would fsjvor or oppose a delay on 
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coal-related activities xjntil further study can be made. Nearly 
39% (105 persons) said they wauld favor sxjch a delay on coal 
development. Nearly as many, 37.4% or 101 persons, were unde- 
cided. Only 23.7% (64 persons) said they would oppose a delay 
on coal development. (InformatiOTi on the opinions of the tribe 
on the effects of coal development appears in Chapter IV.) 

3) Leasing Activity 

Apparently, few individual tribal landowners have been di- 
rectly contacted by energy conopanies. Only 10 persons (3.7%) 
said that they had been approached by mining cooDpanies to sign 
leases. The coDopanies approaching these people were Shell, 
Gulf, Westmoreland, and Amax. 

D. CROW CULTURE 

1. History of the Tribe ^^ 

Tribal historians relate that the ancestral tribe of the 
Crows and the Hidatsa (present day Gros Ventre of North Dakota) 
once lived in the "tree country" to the northeast (probably the 
Lake Winnep^ area) . One day this tribe packed up and moved 
southwestvrard. This was about 1550 A.D. At Sacred Lake (Devil's 
Lake) one chief, No Vitals, fasted for spiritual guidance as they 
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nri-grated into the imknown wilderness. The wsmdering tribe fin- 
ally reached the Missouri River in the vicinity of Kiife River 
and moved in with a village of Ifendan Indians. Later the visi- 
tors moved upstream and established their own village of earthen 
lodges. About 1600-1625, Chief No Vitals, now middle-aged, 
finally decided to move on westward looking for a good land 
which the Great Spirit had promised him at the Sacred Lake. Thus 
b^an perhaps one of the longest and most extensive migrations 
of any Indian tribe, covering thousands of miles over rough and 
rugged western terrain and taking about 100 years. 

Making a big loop starting from Knife River northwestward 
to the area around the present Cardston, Alberta, southward to 
the Great Salt Lake, then eastward to the present Wycming-Colorado 
area, and then swinging northward perhaps back to the area of its 
initial migration route, the migrant tribe finally reached the 
headwaters of the Missouri and Yellowstone by 1700-1720 and de- 
clared the area to be indeed the "promised land" and thus began 
the founding of an empire historically called the "Crow Country." 

This tribe of Indians colloquially referred to itself as 
"CXar Side" and were called by the Hidatsa, its sister tribe, the 
"Absarokee," which literally means "children of the large beaded 
bird," probably the raven. The early \jtd.te men thought the 
bird was the Crow and thus called this tribe the Crow Indians. 
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The Absardkee evolved through several stages of cultural 
development. The early ancestors \*k) lived in the tree country 
practiced agriculture and achieved a fairly high level of civi- 
lization. As they pushed out westward into the plains country, 
they gradually became more and more d^)€odQit Mpon. the hunt for 
their livelihood. By the time of their settlement on the Mis- 
souri, their agriculture was limited to planting com and squash. 
Soon after leaving and separating from the main tribe, the Absar- 
okee abandoned agricultural ways and became a nomadic hunting 
people. The acquisition of the vWte man' s firearms about the 
same time soon made this tribe a warring nation. 

The Absarokee, speaiking the Siouan language, represented 
the typical plains culture area tribe— nomadic, militaristic, 
and excellent horsemen. The plains culture area vey of life 
came with the coming of the ^Mte man and ended by 1870 with the 
creatixjn of Indian reservations and the near-extinction of the 
buffalo. 

The Crow Indians, prior to contact with ^diite men, wore 
clothes of tanned deer, elk, antelope, and buffalo skins both for 
everyday and dress wear. Dress clothes, wDm in dances and cere- 
monials, were decorated with various ornaments of feathers, seeds, 
skins of small animals, and shells. Brightly dyed porcupine 
quills were embroidered into buckskin clothes. During the hot 
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sunner weather men generally wore only breechcloths and mocca- 
sins vMle women and girls wore full dresses at all times. The 
exposure of any part of the body, excepting hands and face, 
was considered indecent. 

Today, the Crow Indians wear old style outfits only at 
dances and ceremonials and special ^pearances for the general 
public. For everyday clothes, they wear typical ncxi-Indian 
clothes. Very few old men wear moccasins and long braids. Most 
of the older wamen still wear their hair in long braids, wear 
moccasins, and use shawls or blankets (Pendleton) and bright muf- 
flers on their heads. The school girls never wear "Indian" 
clothes, except on special occasions. 

a. Camp Activities: Recreation, Sports, Socials 

During periods of respite from the danands of the hunt and 
warfare, the old time Absarokee camp was full of festivities such 
as dances, cereononials, feasts, games for all ages, and athletic 
sports and events for all. The rigors of nomadic life made these 
people naturally athletic, and they enjoyed sports and games. The 
boys, however, were subjected to vigorous training in running, 
swimning, wrestling, archery, trad<dng, hunting, riding, and oth- 
er skills. The girls received training in "home economics." 

The Crow children, of course, now attend public schools for 
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their training and education, with their tuiticxi paid to the 
school districts by the Federal Government in accordance with 
old treaty stipulations. There are three public high schools 
which Crow children attend at Hardin, Lodge Grass, and Pryor. 
The Indian boys are generally good athletes and take an active 
part in the athletic programs of these schools. 

b. Population Trends 

The smallpox scourges of the mid- 1800 's decimated the pop- 
ulation from nearly 8,000 to less than 2,000 by 1870. The sud- 
den change from their accustomed life in the open to sedentary 
life on the reservation also proved unhealthy. Tuberculosis and 
other modem and foreign diseases for Mtwch they had little natur- 
al resistance kept the population relatively static. Only in the 
last 30 years has the population dramatically increased. The 
size of the Crow Tribe has increased to 2,383 in 1938, 2,424 in 
1943, 3,235 in 1953, and to 5,127 in 1968. Ihe 1976 tribal enroll- 
ment \jas 5,986. 

2. Results of the Survey 

The Crow Culture section of the survey was answered by 25.3% 
of all the Crow family heads \ho were interviewed. These 257 
family heads were Crow tribal members from all the survey areas on 
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the reservation, with a small percentage of off -reservation Crow 
tribal mennbers. The culture questions included (a) attitudes 
towards language preference (v^ther people prefer to speak Crow 
or English), (b) personal values of Crow tribal members, (c) the 
importance of Crow traditions and customs, and (d) places on the 
reservation that are of special importance to Crow tribal mecobers. 

a. Crow Language 

Indian languages, like all other languages of the world, have 
been studied and classified into various types of language fami- 
lies. The Absarokee (Crow) language has been classified as a 
maiiber of the Siouan language group. It is similar in style and 
form to the languages of the Sioux and Hidatsa, but very different 
from the languages of the Flathead and Shoshone, each representing 
a different language groqp. 

In the old days, the tribes of the northwest plains, "vftdle 
speaking different languages and dialects, vrere able to connuni- 
cate with one another through the lase of a cocnmon style of hand 
signs. Contrary to general opinion, however, not all Indian tribes 
were able to use this method of conmunication. 

Many Indian languages have been studied and recorded, includ- 
ing the Crow language. Dr. Robert H. Lowie, formerly of the Iftii- 
versity of California, made a limited study in 1912 and has 
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piiblished a brief pamphlet on the Crow language. The Wydiff 
Institute of Bible Translation is now making a conplete stud/ 
of the language. The purpose is to translate the Bible into a 
written Crow language. At present the two main public school 
districts of the reservation have bilingual programs funded by 
the Federal Govemnent. 

1) Language Spoken at Hooie During Childhood 

Most people (63.2% or 163 family heads) said that they spoke 
the Crow language during their childhood at home. Another 26.4% 
(68 people) spoke both Crow and English languages. Only 10.0% 
(26 people) spoke mostly English at home during their childhood. 
(See Table III-38) . 

2) Personal Use of the Crow Language 

People \^ speak both Crow and English languages were asked 
which language they use in seven different kinds of situations. 
Over half, 57.1% or 141 of the people, said they always speak Grow, 
except for a few English words, when talking to another person ^lA)o 
speaks Crow. It is obvious that on the Crow Reservation the Crow 
language is used by most Crew tribal members. See Table III-39 
for other results. 
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TABLE III-38 
lANGUAGE SPOKEN AT HOME AS A CHIU) 



Respondents (N=258) ^ 

Language 7o No. 

Crow 63.27o (163) 

English 10.1 (26) 

Crow and English 26.4 (68) 

Ot±yer 0.4 (1) 

TOGCAL^ 100.1% (258) 



^ Nunibers in parentheses are the actual nuniber of persons 
giving answers. Ths section of the questionnaire in 
which this question was included \gas given to 257 persons 
and to an additional few more in the practice interviews. 

° Total does not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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3) Language Preference 

People were asked v*iat lar^guage they prefer to use in vari- 
ous situations. At home, people prefer to use the Crow language. 
When speaking with friends they use both Crow and English. In 
public, both Crow and English are preferred, depending on \ihat 
seems right for the situation. English alone is never the pre- 
ferred language. People, in general, think that the Crow and 
English languages should be taught both at home and at school. 
Table III-40 presents the details. 

4) Opinions on Mixing the Crow Language with English 

People were asked their opinion about mixing the Crow lang- 
uage with English. Most people (215 or 85.3%) disagreed with 
the statement, "the Crow language is not suitable for the modem 
world, and we should let it die and speak only English." Of the 
people \dio expressed an c^inion on this statement, 61.9% strongly 
disagreed. (See Table III-41 for further details.) 

5) Opinions about What Is Happening to the Crow Language 

Family heads also esqxressed their views on vAmt is happening 
to the Crow language and ^tether it is desirable or undesirable. 
People agreed that Crow-speaking tribal men4)ers do vise some 
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English words vAien speaking Crow, but were split on \^iether this 
is good or not. Table III-42 also shofws that 84.4% (or 206) of 
the people answering the question said that Crow children ite 
cannot speak Grow are learning to speak it at school, and 64.5% 
(147) felt it was good to do so. 

b. Personal Values 

People were asked to look at a list of things they might 
consider important in life and were then asked to decide ^*iich 
three are the most iinportant to them. For their first choice, 
53.3% or 129 people chose a comfortable, modem home. Fot their 
second choice, 30.4% or 73 people chose a good education for their 
children. For their third choice, 11 .Wo or 42 people chose feel- 
ing good about themselves. This same order appears in the total 
responses. The largest number of people (174) chose a comfort- 
able aiKi modem home as one of the three most important things in 
life. A slightly smaller ntniber (145) chose a good education 
for their children, and the third higihest rairiber of people (71) 
thought feeling good about oneself is aosng the three most impor- 
tant things in life. (See Table III-43.) 



TABIE III-42 
OPINIONS ABOUT WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE CROW LANGUAGE 
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Respondents* Opinicais* 



Yes 



Is This Happqiiag 



Statement 

F&aex Crow 
Children Can 
S^>eak Crow 



No. 



(206) 



A Lot of 
Non-Crows Are 
Leamix^ Crow 



78.2 



(152) 
(190) 



No 



No. 



56.0% (139) iAM (109) 



Most Crow People 

New Speak Less 

Crow and More 

English 55.1 (135) A4.9 (110) 

Crow Young People 

Speak Both Crow 

& English Well 68.6 (168) 31.4 (77) 

Crow People Use 

English Words When 

They Speak Crow 89.4 (220) 10.2 (25) 

Teachers Try To 

Stop Children 

From Speaking 

Crow In Sdiool 50.0 (117) 49.1 (115) 

Crow Childrai 

Who Can't Speak 

Crew Are Learning 

To Speek It 

At School 84.4 

Crew Parents Speak 

English To Their 

Children At 

Home So That They 

Can Do Better 

At School 62.3 



15.6 



(38) 



37.7 



21,8 



(92) 



(53) 



Is It Desirable 
Desirable 



% No. 



Neutral Ibdesirable 



% No. % 



No. 



18.07. (42) 39.1% (91) 42.9% (100) 

19.0 (44) 46.3 (107) 34.6 (80) 

47.2 (109) 35.9 (83) 16.9 (39) 

23.7 (55) 47.0 (109) 29.3 (68) 

17.8 (40) 26.7 (60) 55.6 (125) 
64.5 (147) 25.9 (59) 9.6 (22) 



44.7 (102) 37.3 (85) 18.0 (41) 



32.0 (74) 47.2 (109) 20.8 (48) 



a Unfcers in parentheses are the actual nunber of persons giving the answer. The section 
of the questionnaire wMch included this question was asked of 257 people. 
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TABDE III-43 








IHEMDST IMPOEOANr THINGS 


IN LIFE 










Opinion 


of Respdriderits 




1st MDSt 

In|)brtantCN=242) 


2nd MDSt 3rd Most 
In|)ortant(N=240> Inipbrtant 


Category % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


m. 


A Comfortable, 

Modem Home 53.3% 


(129) 


9.2% 


(22) 


9.8% 


(23) 


A Good Education 
For ]^ Children 15.7 


(38) 


30.4 


(73) 


14.4 


(34) 


Feeling Good 

About Oneself 5.4 


(13) 


6.7 


(16) 


17.8 


(42) 


Having Jfeny 
Relatives 0.4 


(1) 


20.8 


(50) 


1.7 


(4) 


Family Ufe 5.9 


(14) 


4.2 


(10) 


4.2 


(10) 


Being A Crow 3.7 


(9) 


6.7 


(16) 


7.6 


(18) 


Religious Faith, 
Indian & Non- Indian 3. 


7 (9) 


2.9 


(7) 


10.2 


(24) 


A Job 3. 3 


(8) 


2.5 


(6) 


3.8 


(9) 


Lots Of Maney 

Every Year 2.5 


(6) 


3.4 


(8) 


10.6 


(25) 


Having Respect For 
Other People 2.5 


(6) 


3.8 


(9) 


4.2 


(10) 


The Natural Beauty 
Of Ihe Land 2.1 


(5) 


2.9 


(7) 


3.0 


(7) 


Owning Horses 

And Cattle 0.8 


(2) 


3.8 


(9) 


7.2 


(17) 


Being Respected By 
Other People 0.8 


(2) 


2.9 


(7) 


5.5 


(13) 


TOTAL^ 100.1% 


(242) 


100.2% 


(240) 


100.0% 


(236) 



^ Nunbers in parentheses are the actual nuober of persons giving 
each answer. The section of the questionnaire \*iich included 
this question was asked of 257 people. 

t> Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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c. Crow Traditions 

1) Importance of Grow Traditions in Maintaining Crow 
Culture 

Family heads were asked \diat, to them, are the inportant 
Crow traditlxjns and customs that exist today. The clan ways 
head the list with 23.1% (48) of the people mentioning it as most 
important. The Sun Dance and the Crow language were second and 
third most frequaitly mentioned among the important Crow tradi- 
tions and customs. Table III-44 lists all the other important 
traditions that exist today. -^pendix C contains definitions 
of some of the terms used here. 

When asked if any of the Crow traditions and customs naned 
in Table III-44 have become somewiiat different today than they 
were years ago, 42.2% (105) of the people interviewed said that 
they have noticed some differences. Another 18.1% (45 people) 
said they think the traditions and customs have mt changed, and 
39.8% (99 people) said they don't know y/jhether the traditions 
and customs have changed or not. 

2) The Valiae and Preservation of Traditions as They 
Exist Today 

There are a considerable nuniber of Crow traditional activities 
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TABLE III-^ 
MOST IMPOKEAOT CROW TRADmOIS OF TOMY 

Respondents (t^208)' 
Category 

Clan Ways 

Sijn Dance 

Language 

Pow-Wows And All- Indian Dances 

Tobacco Society 

Native American Indian Church 

Sweat Bath 

Crow Fair 

All Old Traditions 

Crow Stories 

FandLly Relationships 

Fast 

Indian Religion 

Respecting Each Other 

Handgames 

Respect for the Elders 

Arrow Throwing 

Ceranonies 

Give Asgays 

Buckskin And Beadwork 

Beaver Dance 

Medicine Bundles And Meetings 

Owl Dance 

Feathers and Feather Work 

Standing Together As a Tribe 

TOEAL^ 150.7% 



% 


No. 


23.1% 


(48) 


15.9 


(33) 


15.4 


(32) 


11.5 


(24) 


10.6 


(22) 


10.6 


(22) 


10.1 


(21) 


1.1 


(16) 


1.1 


(16) 


4.8 


(10) 


3.8 


(8) 


3.4 


(7) 


3.4 


(7) 


3.4 


(7) 


2.9 


(6) 


2.9 


(6) 


2.4 


(5) 


2.4 


(5) 


2.4 


(5) 


1.9 


(4) 


1.4 


(3) 


1.0 


(2) 


1.0 


(2) 


0.5 


(1) 


0.5 


(1) 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of persons 
giving answers. The section of the questionnaire ^toch 
incliided this question was asked of 257 people; of these, 
208 gave a total of 313 answers. 

Total equals more than 100.0% because people could give 
more than one answer. 
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performed by the tribal menibers today. These traditional activi- 
ties make the Crow way of life differait from the non-Indian way 
of life. People evaluated how important they believTe each tra- 
ditional activity is for maintaining the Crow way of life as a 
^(hole, and Table III-45 presents their evaluation. Over half of 
the people interviewed said that each of the following traditions 
is important in maintaining the Crow way of life: Crow language, 
telling Crow stories and history, the fanily ways, clan and clan 
ways, bead work, the sweat bath, Indian music. Crow Fair, the 
Sun Dance, fasting and vision quests, and sign language. Most 
other traditions \M.ch. were listed were thought to be imp ryrtrnt 
by at least 407o of the people interviewed. 

A question \iias asked lAiether these same traditions and cus- 
toms as they exist today can be preserved, and if so l^ what 
means. Most people think the traditions and customs can be pre- 
served: 84.6% (148 people) said "yes," 9.7% (17) said "no," 
5.8% (10) responded with "don't know" or another answer. Table 
III-46 lists the vays people think the Crow traditions and cus- 
toms can best be preserved. The most frequent suggesticms were 
to preserve the traditions by actively using or taking part in 
them and by teaching the young. 
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TABLE III-46 
mYS TO PRESERVE TRADITIGN 



Respondents (yN152)^ 



Suggestion % Ifo. 

Preserve By Usage or Takii^g 

Part In Them 38.27a (58) 

Teaching the Young 29.6 (45) 

Old People Persist In 

Usii^g Them 7.9 (12) 

Respect the Traditions and 
Keep Them 

Maintain the Old Tradition 

If Younger Generations Keep Theoi 

Bilingual Schooling In Indian 
Culture 

All Out Education 

By Writing Records 

IMted Within the Tradition 

Keep VMte People Out 

Other 

TOTAI^ 115.2% 



7.2 


(11) 


5.3 


(8) 


5.3 


(8) 


3.9 


(6) 


3.3 


(5) 


2.6 


(4) 


2.0 


(3) 


2.0 


(3) 


7.9 


(12) 



l^Jiibers in parentheses are the actual number of persons 
giving answers . The section of the questionnaire whicih 
included this question was asked of 257 people; of these, 
152 gave a total of 173 answers. 

•L. 

Total will equal more than 100.0% because people could 
give more than one answer. 
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d. Places on the Reservation of ^>ecial lisportance 

The people were asked \*iether there are any places oa the 
reservation uMch have special inportance to thaoa aid ^(Mch they 
would never want destroyed or char^ged in aay way. The answers 
show that 78.5%, or 186 people, hold the belief that there are 
places on the reservation ^*iich should be preserved and left un- 
changed. 

The most inportant places on the reservation are the moun- 
tains, mentioned by 62. 07* (106) of the people. Some of the oth- 
er places vMch were mentioned can also be found in the mountains; 
for example, the medicine \*ieel, vision quest sites, teepee rings, 
and burial places. "nie mountains may be most important because 
they provide game for the hungry, timber for teepee poles and 
other purposes, and streams for fishing. It is a place to get 
as^y from civilization and once again be part of the Indian heri- 
tage. Table III-47 shows the places on the reservation iMch 
have special importance to Grow people and \Mch people never want 
destroyed or altered in any way. 

E. HOUSING AND RESH^JTIAL PATTERNS 

A series of questions about people's housing and residential 
patterns was asked to determine how adequate their housing is, 
how satisfied they are with it, and where they prefer to live. 
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TABIE III-47 
SPECIAL PLACES C»l THE RESERVATION 



Respcmdents (N=171)' 

Place 

(Mountains) (62.0%) 

^buntains Generally 
Big Horn Mofuntains 
Pryor Mountains 
Wolf Mountains 

Whole Reservation 

Land 

My Home 

Old Houses 

Coal Land 

Sun Dance Sites 

Burial Places 

Archaeological and Historical Sites 1.8 

Vision Quest Sites 

Plenty Coups Park 

Rivers 

Other 

TOTAL^ 120.5% 



7o 


No. 


(106) 




31.6% 
22.8 
5.8 
1.8 


(54) 

(39) 

(10) 

(3) 


19.9 


(34) 


10.5 


(18) 


3.5 


(6) 


3.5 


(6) 


3.5 


(6) 


2.3 


(4) 


2.3 


(4) 


5 1.8 


(3) 


1.2 


(2) 


1.2 


(2) 


1.2 


(2) 


7.6 


(13) 



^ Numbers in parentheses are the actual nunober of persons 
giving answers. The section of the questionnaire T/*iich 
included this question was asked of 257 people; of these, 
171 gave a total of 206 answers. 

b ^ ' 
Total equals more than 100% because each person could give 
more than one answer. 
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Most respondents have lived off the reservation at sane time 
in their lives. The great majority, however, prefer to live 
on the reservation. A minority of respondents has moved around 
within the reservation itself, but even those \to have lived in 
more than one place on the reservation tended to stay in each 
place of residence for a fairly long time. 

1. Crowding 

The IMted States Department of Conaerce defines crowding 
as 1.01 or more persons per room. By this definition, the major- 
ity of respondent households (62.2% or 486 out of 781 households) 
are not cxcMded and have one person or less per room. Nearly 
387o (295 households) are crowded. Of these, 8.6% (67 households) 
are severely crowded, with inare than two persois per room. (See 
Table III-48 for details.) 

2. Ownership/Rental Status of House and land 

Nearly half of the family heads ^*k) were interviewed (46.7% 
or 469) own the homes they live in. Another 31.1% (312 families) 
rent their homes, and 22.2% (223 families) live in their homes 
rent-free. 

Almost one- third (c»: 323 out of 973) family heads interviewed 
own land. In another 26% (250) of the cases, some menber of the 
household other than the family head owns the land. The Grow 
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TABLE III-48 
INCIDENCE OF C3R0WDING 



Households (t^781)' 
Nupiber of Persons Per Room % No. 

Less Than 1 
One 

1.01-1.50 
1.51-2.00 
More Than 2 

TOTAL 100. 07o (781) 



49.47o 


(386) 


12.7 


(99) 


17.4 


(136) 


11.9 


(93) 


8.6 


(67) 



^ Ntnbers in parentheses are the actual nudber of persons 
giving each answer. 
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Tribe owns the land in 10% (94) of the cases; while in 31% (306) 
of the cases, the owier is neither a household member nor the 
tribe. 

3- Rental or Purchase Payments 

The median house payment for both renters and owners who wske 
payments is almost eacactly the same: $56.70 for owners and $56.88 
for renters. However, a large proportion of the owners (61.8%) 
make no payments at all. Almost 18% of the respondents make month- 
ly house or rental payments of $100 or more. Table III-49 shows 
monthly house and rent p^ments for all respondents. 

4. Utility Costs 

The average monthly utility p^raent is $37.91. It is also 
significant that almost 32% (272) of the responctents pay $50 or 
more per month for utiUty bills. (See Table III-50 for details.) 

^* Tenure in Present House 

Half (50.4% or 505) of the family heads ^*k> were interviewed 
have lived in their present house for less than five years. Rel- 
atively few (5.8% or 58) of the respondents said they have lived 
in their house for 25 years or Iraiger. (See Table III-51 for 
further details.) 
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TABLE III-49 






MONTHLY HOUSE PAYMENTS 


OR KENT 








Respondents 






CX«ners 


aiN385)^ 


Renters 


(N=279)' 


Amount of Manthly 
Payment 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


No Payments 


61.8% 


(238) 


12.5% 


(35) 


Less Hian $25 


2.6 


(10) 


2.9 


(8) 


$25-34 


1.3 


(5) 


4.3 


(12) 


$35-39 


8.3 


(32) 


13.3 


(37) 


$40-49 


0.3 


(1) 


7.2 


(20) 


$50-59 


9.8 


(38) 


12.2 


(34) 


$60-69 


2.1 


(8) 


5.7 


(16) 


$70-79 


1.8 


(7) 


8.2 


(23) 


$80-89 


0.8 


(3) 


4.7 


(13) 


$90-99 


0.5 


(2) 


1.8 


(5) 


$100-149 


3.4 


(13) 


10.4 


(29) 


$150-199 


1.3 


(5) 


12.5 


(35) 


$200 Or More 


6.0 


(23) 


4.3 


(12) 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


(385) 100.0% 
he actual nunber of perso 


(279) 


^ Nunfcers in parent 
giving answers. 


heses are ti 


ns 
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TABLE III-50 
AVERAGE MKEHLY UnLITY BILLS 



Respondents (1^59)' 



Average Mjnthly Bill _%_ No . 

Less Than $15 

$15-19 

$20-24 

$25-29 

$30-34 

$35-39 

$40-44 

$45-49 

$50 Or Mare 

TOEAL^ 99.9% (859) 



10.2% 


(88) 


9.3 


(80) 


10.9 


(94) 


9.7 


(83) 


12.3 


(106) 


5.2 


(45) 


8.0 


(69) 


2.6 


(22) 


31.7 


(272) 



Nunfcers in parent±eses are the actual nuriber of persons 
giving answers. 

Total does not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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TABLE III-51 
LENGTH OF RESIUNCE IN PRESENT HOUSE 



Respofudents (^==1002)' 
Lengtih Of Time 

Less Than 6 Manths 
6 Manths But Less Than 1 Year 
1 Year But Less Than 5 Years 
5 Years But Less Than 10 Years 
10 Years But Less Than 15 Years 
15 Years But Less Than 25 Years 
25 Years Or Longer 

TOnAL^ 100.17o (1002) 



7o 


No. 


14.05^ 


(140) 


7.0 


(70) 


29.4 


(295) 


! 16.5 


(165) 


•s 18.0 


(180) 


•s 9.4 


(94) 


5.8 


(58) 



^ Nuriber in parentheses are the actual nunber of persons 
giving answers. 

° Total may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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6. Adequacy of Housing 

a. Housii^ Type 

The great majority of families (80.8% or 782 out of 968) 
live in frame hofuses. Another 8.4% (81 families) live in 
trailers; 4.5% (44) live in ^>artments; 3.5% (34) live in modu- 
lar houses; and 2.8% (27) live in log houses. 

b. Age of House 

The age of houses on the reservation varies considerably. 
Almost 22% (196 out of 892) family heads interviewed report that 
they live in houses \dtdch were built in the last 5 years. A 
sanexdhat larger nunober (28% or 250) live in houses which are 20 
years old or older. Slightly over 16% (146) live in houses 
built between 5 and 10 years ago, 23% (206) in houses built bet- 
ween 10 and 15 years ago, and nearly 11% (94) in houses built 
between 15 and 20 years ago. 

c. Presence of Utilities 

Nearly all families Interviewed have electricity in their 
homes (99% or 998). Nearly 91% (910) have full indoor plmfoing, 
and another 2.4% (24) have partial indoor plmibing. 

Half of the families interviewed live in homes which are on 
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a public xgater system. Another 45.4% (457) get their joater 
from wells. Only 2.5% (25) have no source of water nearby. 

Gas or propane is the primary source of heat for most peo- 
ple (72.87o or 684 out of 939 families). Table III-52 shows 
heat sources for all respondents. 



Heat in House 
Gas or Propane 
Coal Burner 
Rjel Oil 
Electricity 
Wood Burner 
Other 
TOfEAL 



TABIE III-52 
PRIMARY SOURCE OF HEAT IN HOUSE 



Respondents (tW39)' 



Percent 



Number 



72.87o 


(684) 


14.1 


(132) 


7.1 


(67) 


2.9 


(27) 


1.6 


(15) 


1.5 


(14) 


100.0% 


(939) 



BjKiDers in parentheses are the actxjal nmiber of persons 
giving answers. 



d. Satisfaction with Housing 



Nearly 30% (294) of the family heads interviewed are not 
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satisfied with their heme. Only 26% (258) said they are fully 
satisfied, and 43.3% (430) are partly satisfied with their homes. 

Those family heads who are dissatisfied with their home 
said either they need their own home or a new house, or their 
present home needs to be repaired or made larger. (See Table III- 
53 for details.) 





TABIE III-53 




REASON PCR DISSAnSFACnON WITH HOUSING 




Dissatisfied Respondents (lf«205)^ 


Reason 


Percent 


Niinber 


Need Own Hnme 


36.1% 


(74) 


Too Staall for Family 


20.5 


(42) 


Too Old, and Irreparable 


17.1 


(35) 


Need New Hnme 


9.3 


(19) 


Needs Repair, Remodelir^ 


8.3 


(17) 


Too Draf ty 


2.4 


(5) 


Other 


6.3 


(13) 


TOflAL 


100.C% 


(205) 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual nucober of persons 
giving answers. This question was asked of those people 
v^ said on a previous questiai that they are dissatisfied 
with their present house. 
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7. Residence Patterns 

a. Mobility Within the Reservation 

Family heads were asked Aether they have lived els®^ere 
on the reservation in order to determine how mobile reservation 
residents are within the boundaries of the reservation. As it 
happens, only 297o (287 out of 989) of the people said they have 
lived elsew*iere on the reservation. Interestingly, most of 
them have lived at each of their other places of residence on 
the reservation for a period of 5 years or more. The reasons 
given most often for living at other places within the reserva- 
tion are: "just lived there," "employment," "raised there," 
"housing reasons," and "parents lived there." 

Tables III-54 and III-55 show the places respondents have 
lived and their lepgth of stay. 

b. Of f Reservation Mobility 

Family heads were asked vtether they had ever lived off 
the reservation. Interestingly, 59% have lived off the res- 
ervation. The most popular places of off -reservation resi- 
dence are Billings and Hardin in Maitana. Outside Montana, 
people have mostly lived in California and other Western states. 
People \9t)o have lived off the reservation tended to live in 
those places for less than 5 years, a shorter length of time 
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TABIi: III-54 




PLACES CROW FitfULUSb HAVE LIVED ON "fflE RESERVATIGN 




Respondents (N=281)^ 


Place of Residence 


% 


No. 


lodge Grass 


32.77o 


(92) 


Crow Agency 


30.6 


(86) 


Wyola 


15.7 


(4A) 


St. Xavier 


14.6 


(41) 


Pryor 


13.2 


(37) 


Black Lodge 


5.0 


(14) 


Fort Smith 


3.6 


(10) 


Garryowen 


3.2 


(9) 


Dunmore 


2.5 


(7) 


Other 


2.8 


(8) 


TOTAL^ 


123.9% 





^ Nurribers in parentheses are the actual nurriber of times 
persons gave each answer. 

'^ Total equals nore than 100.0% becatee persons could give 
more thai one answer. 
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TABLE III-55 
LENGTH OfF STAY AT OriHER HACKS ON 'IHE RESERVATION 



Respandents (N=235)' 



Length of Stay _%_ No. 

Less Than 6 Months 

6 Months But Less Than 1 Year 

1 Year But Less Than 2 Years 

2 Years But Less Than 5 Years 

5 Years But Less "Hian 10 Years 
10 Years But Less Than 15 Years 
15 Years But Less Tlian 20 Years 
20 Years Or More 

TOTM.^ 120.5% 



11.9% 


(28) 


6.0 


a4) 


16.6 


(39) 


18.3 


(43) 


17.9 


(42) 


11.1 


(26) 


14.0 


(33) 


24.7 


(58) 



^ Nunfoers in parentheses are the actual nuiriber of times persons 
gave each answer. 

Total will equal more than 100.0% because persons could 
give more thai one answer. 
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than do perscjns \d» have moved within the reservation. School- 
ir^g and enplqyment are the first and second most frequently 
given reasons for living off the reservation. Other, less fre- 
quently mentioned reasons are: military service, "just lived 
there," and training. 

Tables III-56 and III-57 show i;A*ere respondents lived \Mle 
off the reservation and how long they lived there. 

c. Residential Preferences 

Family heads were asked several questions about \*ere they 
prefer to live. T\gD-thirds (67.1% or 151 out of 225) said they 
prefer living out in the country on their own land. Ode-third 
said they prefer Uvir^g in a town (32.9% or 74 perscxis). 

In answer to a second question about residential preference, 
a great majority of people (84.8% or 190 out of 224) said they 
prefer living on the reservation. Another 8% (18 persons) said 
they do not prefer livii^ on the reservation, and 7.1% (16 persons) 
said they don't know^tot their preference is. The reasons giv- 
en most frequently for preferring to live on the reservation are: 
"it*s my home," "I was bom and brought x^) here," '*never lived 
elsewtece," and "my own people are here." 
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TABLE III-56 
PIACES OF RESIDENCE OFF THE RESERVATION 



Place of Residence 

In Montana 

Billings 
Hardin 
Missoula 
Bozeman 
Lame Deer 

Ashland 

Poplar 

Busby 

Helena 

Other, in Montana 

Outside Montana 

California 

Washington 

Texas 

Colorado 

Vfyoraing 

Kkisas 

South Dakota 

Utah 

New Mexico 

Cklahcma 

North Dakota 

Other United States and Abroad 



TOTAL^ 



Respondents (N=576)^ 
% No. 



31.6% 
6.8 
3.5 
3.0 
2.1 

1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
9.7 



19.1 
7.5 
7.5 
7.1 
6.9 
6.8 

5.6 
5.4 
5.0 
4.5 
4.0 
22.0 



163.9 



(182) 
(39) 
(20) 
(17) 
(12) 

(9) 
(9) 
(8) 
(7) 
(56) 



(XIO) 
(43) 
(43) 
(41) 
(40) 
(39) 

(32) 
(31) 
(29) 
(26) 
(23) 
(127) 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of times persons 
gave each answer. 

Total will equal more than 100% because perscms could give 
more than one answer. 
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TAKIE III-57 
lENGIH OF RESIEEtlCE AT PLACES OFF RESERVATION 



Respondents Q»^549)* 
Length of Residence % No. 

Less Than 6 Months 

6 Months But Less Than 1 Year 

1 Year But Less Than 2 Years 

2 Years But Less Than 5 Years 
5 Years But Less Tlian 10 Years 
10 Years But Less Than 15 Years 
15 Years But Less Than 20 Years 
20 Years Or Mjre 

TOTAL^ 157. 57o 



16.6% 


(91) 


17.1 


(94) 


44.6 


(245) 


53.0 


(291) 


17.3 


(95) 


4.7 


(26) 


1.8 


(10) 


2.4 


(13) 



^ Nuribers in parentheses are the actual nunber of times 
persons gave each answer. 

Total equals more than 1007* because persons could give 
more than one answer. 
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Several questions were asked in the survey about the educa- 
tional and medical services on the reservatiOTi. The purpose 
of these questions was to determine the adequacy of senrLces 
and the goals of the tribe with respect to these services. 

1. Educational Services 

a. School Facilities and Quality of Education 

There are two k^gh schools on the Crow Reservation, Lodge 
Grass High School at Lcxige Grass and Plenty Coups High School 
at Pryor. Hardin Senior High School is adjacent to the Crow 
Reservation and is attended by sane Crow tribal students. Ele- 
mentary schools are located at Ft. Smith, St. Xavier, Crow Agen- 
cy, lodge arass, %oLa, and Pryor. Elementary schools are 
either private or public. All the schools oti the reservation 
were contacted for current Indian enrollment for the school 
year 1976-77. Ihe Indian enrollment is listed by each school 
on the following page (see Table III-58) . 

Family heads were asked if they thought the elementary 
and high school buildings vJiicfeCrow children use are go6d enough. 
The majority of people think that both elementary and high school 
buildij:^gs are inadequate. Nearly 45% (110 out of 246) feel that 
a new elonentary school building is needed in their local area; 
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137o (32) feel that their local schcx>l needs repairs. Similarly, 
over 46% (107 out of 232) feel that a new high school building 
is needed in their local area, and 6.5% (15) feel that their lo- 
cal high school building needs repairs. 

When asked \diether it is better for Crow students to have 
Grow or non-Crow teachers, 65.4% (161 out of 246 people) said 
that having both Crow and non-Crow teachers is best. (See Table 
III-59 for details.) 



TABLE III-59 
T5fPE OF TEACHERS NEEBED 



Types 

Both Crow and non-Crow 

All Non-Crow 
Doesn't Matter 
Mostly Non-Crow 
Mostly Crow 
All Crow 
Don't Know 
TOTAL 



Opinion of Respondents (N-246)^ 
Percent Number 



65.4% 
9.8 
8.1 
6.5 
4.5 
4.1 
1.6 
100.0% 



(161) 
(24) 
(20) 
(16) 

(11) 
(10) 

(246) 



- Nunbers in parentheses are the actual nudber of persons giv- 
ing each answer. The section of the quesionnaire \ghich 
included this question -was asked of 247 people. 
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b. Educational Goals 

Family heads were given a list of educational goals and were 
asked to decide vMch are important. Most respondents felt that 
all the goals are inportant. But most support was given to the 
goals of giving students a good education in basic subjects and 
helping each student develop his or her abilities as fully as 
possible. Table III-60 gives a ccinplete list of these opinions. 

There are a niinber of things that children can learn in 
school apart frcm basic subjects like reading, math, and science. 
People were asked to decide T^Mch of nine different siibject areas 
should be tai:?ght in schools on the reservation. The great major- 
ity thought that all of the subjects listed should be taught oa 
the reservation, although people most frequently suggested '"how 
to speak English well" and "respect for other people." Table 
III-61 lists the percentages of people approving each area of 
study. 

People were also asked to pick from among the nine areas 
of study those two subjects TAMch they felt to be most important. 
How to speak English well and how to find a career were picked 
most freqtoitly. See Table III-62 for a conplete list. 

c. Crow Participation on School Boards 

Crows do participate on maiiy of the local school boards. 
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taebj: III-60 

EDUCATIGNM. GOALS 



Goals 



Inparttgit 



% 



No. 



Respcpdents* Opinions 



Not Ippportant 
7o No. 



Don't V^oM 



No. 



TXmif 



To Give Students A Good 
Education In Basic Subjects 
like Reading, Writing, , 
Math and Science (»=223)'' 88.87. 

To Help Each Student Develop 

His/Her Abilities As Much 

As Possible (N=224)D 87. 9X 

To Give Students The Skills 

Ihey Need To Be Successful, 

Off Ihe Reservation(N=215)'' 80.9% 



To Encourage Students To 
Ke^ The Crow WSay Of life 
C^222)^ 

To Prepare Students To Live 
And Woik On The Reservation 
0^215)'' 

To Keep The Crow Way Of Life 
And White Man's \fay Of Life 
(N=209)^ 

Other (»»42)^ 



77.97. 



77.27. 



68.97. 
72.7% 



(198) 


5.4 


(12) 


5.8 


(13) 


100.0% 


a97) 


6.3 


(14) 


5.8 


(13) 


100.0% 


(174) 


11.6 


(25) 


7.4 


(16) 


99.9% 


073) 


15.8 


(35) 


6.3 


a4) 


100.0% 


(166) 


12.0 


(26) 


10.7 


(23) 


99.9% 


a44) 


18.7 


(39) 


12.4 


(26) 


100.0% 


(16) 


9.1 


(2) 


18.2 


(4) 


100.0% 



Total nay not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 

Rubers in parentheses are the actual ntnber of persons giving answers. The 
section of the questicnnnaire ^^ilch inclxided this qiestion was asked of 247 people. 
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TABIE ITI-61 








SUBJECTS THAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN SCHOOLS CN THE RESERVATION 






Yes 


Respondents' 


Opinions 










No 


Don't I&iow 
% No. 


lUJAL^ 


Subject 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Hew To Speak. English 
Wftll (N=224)° 


96.9% 


(217) 


1.3 


(3) 


1.8 


(4) 


100.0% 


Respect For Other 
People (N=232)^ 


95.3% 


(221) 


2.2 


(5) 


2.6 


(6) 


100.1% 


How To Find a Good 
Career (N-232)b 


91.8% 


(213) 


1.3 


(3) 


6.9 


(16) 


100.0% 


Self Discipline 
(»=196)b 


91.8% 


(180) 


3.1 


(6) 


5.1 


(10) 


100.0% 


Crow Stories And 
Culture (»=226)D 


90.3% 


(204) 


2.7 


(6) 


7.1 


(16) 


100.1% 


A Sense Of Purpose 
In Life (»=231)° 


88.7% 


(205) 


2.2 


(5) 


9.1 


(21) 


100.0% 


Crow Language (N=»218)b 


84.9% (185) 


8.3 


(18) 


6.9 


(15) 


100.1% 


How To Uve Off The. 
Reservation (]*=228)° 


78.5% 


(179) 


8.3 


(19) 


13.2 


(30) 


100.0% 


Crow Religion 
(N=27'>)b 


76.0% 


(171) 


12.0 


(27) 


12.0 


(27) 


100.0% 



Totals VDoy not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 

Ifcnbers in parentheses are the actual mnber of persons giving answers. The 
section of the questionnaire vMch included this question was asked of 247 
people. 
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TABEE III-62 



MDST IMPORTANT AM)inONAL SUBJECTS TO 
BE TAUGffT IN SCHOOLS ON TEE RESERVATION 




Respondents 


0^229)^ 


Siibjects 


% 


No. 


Hofw To Speak English Well 


^.5% 


(102) 


Hew To Find A Career 


34.1 


(78) 


A Sense of Purpose In T.ife 


26.6 


(61) 


Respect For Other People 


26.2 


(60) 


Self Discipline 


19.2 


(4^) 


How To Live Off The Reservation 


16.2 


(37) 


Crow Language 


16.2 


(37) 


Crow Stories and Culture 


14.0 


(32) 


Crow Religion 


9.6 


(22) 


TOTAL^ 


206.6% 





^ Numbers in parentheses are the actual number of persons 
giving each answer. The section of the questionnaire 



which included this question was asked of 247 people. 

Total will equal more than 100 
allowed to give two responses. 



^ Total will equal more than 100.0% because persons were 
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The menibership of school boards is listed in Table III-63. 
When asked \i*iether enough Grows are on school boards, nearly 
half of the respondents felt that there are not enough. Anoth- 
er 22.5% (55) felt there are enough, and 28.9% (71) said they 
don't know. 



TABLE III-63 
SCHXJL BOARD MEMBERSHIP 







Number 






Schools 


Grow 


Other Indian 


Non- 
Tndian 


Total 


Kinsman Indian School 


7 








7 


Plenty Coups High School 


3 





2 


5 


Pretty Eagle School 


6 








6 


Lodge Grass School 


4 


1 


4 


9 


Wyola Public School 


2 





1 


3 


Hardin High School 


J^ 





8 


8 


TOTAL 


22 


1 


15 


38 



Source: Personal comnunication, local school boards. 
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d. Value of Educatijoti After High School 

Family heads were given a list of various kind of education 
and asked to decide about their inportance. Educatixm in pro- 
fessional fields that can benefit the tribe (law, econonics, medi- 
cine) and technical or vocational training as well as a general 
college education were chosen most often as most iinportant. 
Table III-64 shews detailed responses to this question. 

e. Need and Si^jport for Camumity Goll^e on the Reserva- 
tion 

The surv^ asked family heads ^^ther Crows should have their 
own canoounity college if courses such as Grow ecOTiomics, Crow cul- 
ture, and Grow language would be included as part of the course 
offerings. Of the 245 respondents, 73.9% (181) said "yes," 
^Mle ll.O^o (27) said "no," and 15.1% (37) said "dcm't know." 

When asked \jbere the coranonity college should be built, 80.9% 
(131) of the 162 respondents felt that it should be at Crow Agen- 
cy. Second favorite was Lodge Grass, with 7.4% (12) of the res- 
pondents preferring that location. Another 9.3% (15) preferred 
various other reservation locations and the remaining 2.4% (4) 
listed off -reservation locations. 

When the respondents were asked \(*iether they or their child- 
ren would attend the coranunity college, 81.1% (189 out of 233) 
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TABLE III-64 



IMPOREANGE OF VARIOUS KINDS OF EDUCATION FOR ELGR SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 



Respondents' Opinions 

Important Not Important TOIAL 
Type Of Education % No. % No. % No. 

Education In Profes- 
sional Fields That Can 
Benefit the Tribe, 
Like Law, Economics, 
Jfedicine (1^217)^ 93.1% (202) 6.9 (15) 100.0% (217) 

Technical- Vocational 

Training To Learn A 

Skill or Trade 

(^216)a 91.7% (198) 8.3 (18) 100.0% (216) 

A General College 

Education (N=217)^ 88.5% (192) 11.5 (25) 100.0% (217) 

General Adult Educa- 
tion Courses (N=205)^ 81.0% (166) 19.0 (39) 100.0% (205) 

Training To Teach 

Bilingually (Teaching 

Both Crew and English) 

(^213)^ 68.5% (146) 31.5 (67) 100.0% (213) 

Specialized Training 

For Coal Mining 

Jobs (N-204)^ 64.2% (131) 35.8 (73) 100.0% (204) 

Training To Be A 

Teacher 0^207)^ 63.3% (131) 36.7 (76) 100.0% (207) 

Other Types(N=21)^ 61.9% (13) 38.1 (8) 100.0% (21) 



Numbers in parentheses are the number of persons giving each 
answer. The section of the qtiestionnaire xdhich incltaded 
this question was asked of 247 people. 
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said that at least one meDDber of the fanily would attend the cxm- 
nunity college. Of the 81.1%, 44.2% said both they themselves 
and their children would attoid the connunity collie, 24.0% 
said they W3uld send their children, and 12.9% said they would 
attend themselves . 

2. Medical Services 

a. Medical Treatment 

Several questions were asked about the medical treatment 
available on the reservation and its adequacy. Nearly 56% of 
the family heads interviewed (145 out of 260 persons) reported 
that soneone in their family had been treated at the Indian 
Health Service durir^g the past year; another 20.4% (53 persons) 
reported someone in the family had been treated by a medical 
doctor outside Grow Agency; and 15% (39 persais) reported some- 
one in the family had been treated by an Indian colic doctor. 
Small numbers of families reported treatment by the Big Horn 
ccrammity nurse, an Indian religious leader, a hone doctor, 
a chiropractor, and a nature doctor. 

b. Satisfaction with Medical Treatmait 

Interestingly, nearly half (49.8% or 110 out of 221) of the 
respondents said that they think medical services on the 
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reservation are good enough. However, 36.7% (81) do not think 
the service is good enough. Those who expressed dissatisfaction 
vdth the Indian Health Service vTere asked \diy they are dissatis- 
fied. The single most inpjrtant reason given is a feeling that 
the medical staff are not well qualified. Table III-65 shows 
the reasons respondents gave for their dissatisfaction. 



TABLE III-65 
REASONS FOR DISSATISFACTION WITH RESERVATIO? MEDICAL SERVICE 



Reason for Dissatisfaction 
Medical Personnel Not Qualified 
Too Slow, Too Much Waiting 
Lack of Interest in Patients 
They Use Crows as Guinea Pigs 
Other 
TOTAL^ 



Respondents (N=72) 



Percent 


I^jmber 


38.9% 


(28) 


26.4 


(19) 


11.1 


(8) 


9.7 


(7) 


41.7 


(30) 



127.8% 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual nundbers of respondents 
giving each answer. Only people \^ reported dissatisfaction 
with the medical service were asked the question. 

Total will equal more than 100% because respondents could give 
more than one answer. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EXPECTAnC3NS CXF THE CRCW TRIBE ABOUT ENVIRCNMENEAL, 

ECXMMEC, SOCIAL AND GUUTURAL EFFECTS OF RESERVATION 

COAL develoiweot: 



A series of questions about the possible environinental and 
ecpnamLc effects of the introduction of coal mining and conver- 
sion to the reservation was asked of 27.4% (278) of the total 
sacople of 1,016 Crow family heads. This means that 19.1% of 
all Crow families on the reservation (260 out of 1359 families)^ 
and 1.8% of the families oj^ the reservatiOTi (18 out of 982) were 
asked these questions. The sannple for on-reservation families 
appears to be r^resentative, and the data for these families 
should reflect accurately the feelings of all reservation fami- 
lies. The data for off -reservation families may reflect the 
feelings of all Crow families living off the reservation, but 
they cannot be said to do so with any certainty. (Table IV-1 
shows the distribution among survey areas of people answering 
the questions.) 

Questions about the social and cultural effects of coal 
development were asked of a different grot?) of family heads con- 
stituting 25.3% (257) of the total sample of 1,016 Crow family 
heads. This means that 18.0% of all Crow families on the 
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TAKLE IV-1 
OPINIONS ABOUT ENVIRCMIEMIAL AND ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
OF COM. DEVELOPMENT: SURVEY AREA AND SP^mZ SIZE 



Survey Area 

Oti-Reservation 

Black Lodge 

Crow Agency 

Garryo^^en 

Lodge Grass 

Pryor 

St. Xavier- 
Fort Smith 

WjTola 

Hardin^ 

Off -Reservation 

Billings 

Sheridan 



Total Nurfjer of 
Crow Families 


NiB±)er of 
Crew Family 
Heads Respond- 
ing to Coal 
Development 
Questions 


Sannple 
Size (%) 


115 


27 


23.5% 


276 


56 


20.3 


97 


25 


25.8 


358 


59 


16.5 


177 


31 


17.5 


73 


14 


19.2 


101 


20 


19.8 


162 


28 


17.3 



221 
unknown 



9 

4 



4.1 



^ Crow families in Hardin are treated as on-reservation persons 
because Hardin is very close to the reservation. 
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resorvation (244 out of 1359 families)^ and 1.3% of the off- 
reservation families (13 out of 982) were asked these questions. 
The on-reservation sample for these questions is fairly evenly 
distributed amcsng the reservation survey areas, with only Har- 
din and Grow Agency being slightly underrepresented. The off- 
reservation sample may give an indication of the thinking of 
Grow families v^ live off the reservation, but may not be rep- 
resentative. (Table IV-2 shows the distribution among survey 
areas of people answering the questions.) 

A. EXPECTED ENVIR(»WEMEAL CHANGES ON TEE RESERVATION IF COAL 
MINING AND CONVERSION TAKE PLACE 

1. Opinions about Land Disturbance Associated with Strip 
Mining 

Family heads were asked T>diether the^ would be willing to 
have reservation land disturbed or disrupted for coal mining. 
The answers were split between thos answering yes (25.6% or 66 
out of 258 persons), those answeriiig no (35.7% or 92 persons), 
and those having no opinion (38.8% or 100 persons). 

When the answers to this question are analyzed according 
to the respondent's current residence, some interesting differ- 
ences do appear. A higher proportiOTi of the residents of Lodge 
Grass (36.4%) than of any other survey area said they would be 
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TABLE IV>.2 
OPINIONS ABOUT THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF COAL 
EEVELOPMENT: SURVEY AREA AND SAMPLE SIZE 











Survey Area 


Total Number of 
Crow Famflies 


Niiriber of Family 
Heads Responding 

to 
Social and 
Economic 
Questions 


Sample 
Size a) 


On-Reservaticm 






Black Lodge 


115 


28 


24.3% 


Ci'owr Agency 


276 


41 


14.9 


Garryowen 


97 


27 


27.8 


lodge Grass 


358 


62 


17.3 


Pryor 


177 


29 


16.4 


St. Xavier- 
Fort Smith 


73 


16 


21.9 


%ola 


101 


18 


17.8 


Hardin^ 


162 


23 


14.2 


Off-Reservation 








Billings 


221 


9 


4.1 


Sheridan 


taikncwn 


3 

ated as on-reservati( 
the reservation. 










^ Crow families 
because Hardin 


in Hardin are tre 
is very close to 


TCL persons 
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wLlling to let the land on the reservation be disturbed for coal 
mining. A higher proportion of the residents of wyola (62.5%) 
than of any other community were opposed to land disturbance on 
the reservation. The majority in both Hardin and Pryor had no 
opinion. Table IV-3 shows opinions by community. 

2. Opinions about Reclamatioi After Strip Mining 

Family heads were asked v*iat should be done to the land after 
minir^g, if strip mining occurs. A great majority (84% or 168 
out of 200 people) thought that the land should be restored to 
agricultural and grazing uses after it is mined. Fourteen per- 
cent (28 persons) thought that at least sonae reclamation should 
take place, and only 2% (4 persons) thought the land should be 
left as it is after mining. 

A majority of re^ondents (59.2% or 138 out of 233 people) 
thought the Crow Tribe should decide xdiat uses ai^ strip mined 
land should be restored to; another 14.2% (33 people) felt that 
the Indian landowiers should decide. Most people, then, thought 
Crows should determine the details of land restoration. Only 
10.8% (or 25 out of 233 people) were willing for outside, non- 
Crow interests to decide \iha.t kind and extent of reclamation 
should take place. 

When asked vho should be responsible for reclaiming strip 
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TABLE IV-3 
SHOULD RESERVATIGN LAND BE DISTURBED OR DISRUPTED 

FOR GOAL MINING? 





Fa 




Respondents 


(t^258)^ 






vor 


Oppose 


No Opii 

% 


lion 


Survey Area 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


No. 


On-Reservation 














Black Lodge 


12.5% 


(3) 


41.7% 


(10) 


45.8% 


(11) 


Crow Agency 


26.9 


(14) 


36.5 


(19) 


36.5 


(19) 


Garryowen 


31.8 


(7) 


45.5 


(10) 


22.7 


(5) 


Lodge Grass 


36.4 


(20) 


32.7 


(18) 


30.9 


(17) 


Pryor 


25.8 


(B) 


19.4 


(6) 


54.8 


(17) 


St. Xavier- 
Fort Smt-h 


21.4 


(3) 


50.0 


(7) 


28.6 


(4) 


Wyola 


12.5 


(2) 


62.5 


(10) 


25.0 


(4) 


Hardin^ 


23.1 


(6) 


11.5 


(3) 


65.4 


(17) 


Off-Reservation 














Billings 


14.3 


(2) 


50.0 


(7) 


35.7 


(5) 


Sheridan 


25.0 


(1) 


50.0 


(2) 


25.0 


(1) 



^ Numbers in parentheses are the actual nuifoer of persons giving 
each answer. This question was given to 278 persons. 

" Hardin is included with the cn-reservation areas because it is 
very close to the reservation. 
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mined land, respondents most often answered "mining companies" 
(32.3%), "the Crow tribe" (20.47o), and "coal companies" (18.3%). 
Table IV-4 shows people's preferences for \to should decide on 
vtot lases the land should be restored to and ^i*io should be res- 
ponsible for reclamation. 

3. Opinions about Coal Conversion Facilities 

There was substantial opposition to the building of a power 
plant on the reservation. Nearly 48% of the respondents (130 
out of 273 people) were opposed to power plant construction. 
15.8% (43 persons) were in favor of it, and 36.6% (100 persons) 
were imdecided. 

Residents of Garryowai and Vfyola survey areas (over 60% in 
each area) ware the ones most opposed to power plant construction. 
(They were also among the ones most opposed to land disturbance 
associated with strip mining.) More residents of Black Lodge 
(26.9%) than of any area were in favor of power plant construc- 
tion on the reservation. Table IV-5 shows opinions en power 
plant constructiOTi by coranjnity. 

Those ^tibo were not opposed to power plant construction were 
asked vAiere the water for the power plant should come from and 
whether they would allow a water transport system for a power 
plant to cross their land. In reply to the first question, less 
than half of the respondents (48.5% or 32 out of 66) said the 
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TABIE IV-4 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR RECLAIMING MINED LAND AND HK 
DECIDING CN THE USES IT SHOULD BE RESTORED TO 







Respcandents 






Category 


Who Should Decide 
Oa Tflnd Use (N«233)^ 


Responsibility 
for Reclamation 
(i^235)^ 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Crow Tribe 


59.2% 


(138) 


20.4% 


(48) 


Indian Tflndowners 


14.2 


(33) 


6.8 


(16) 


County GovemmRnt 


0.9 


(2) 


0.9 


(2) 


State Govemmpnt 


1.3 


(3) 


1.7 


(4) 


Federal Government 


3.4 


(8) 


4.7 


(11) 


Mming Companies 


2.6 


(6) 


32.3 


(76) 


Coal ConpaniBS 


2.6 


(6) 


18.3 


(43) 


Surface T lessees 


— 


— 


1.3 


(3) 


Don't Kiow 


10.3 


(24) 


8.9 


(21) 


Land Shouldn't Be Disturbed 


5.6 


(13) 


4.7 


(11) 


lUrAL^ 


100.1% 


(233) 


100.0% 


(235) 



^ Nunfoers in parentheses are the actual rairiber of persons giving 
each answer. This question was given to 278 people. 

■^Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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TABLE IV-5 
SHOULD A POWER PLANT BE BUILT ON THE RESERVATION? 



Favor 



Place of 
Residence % 

Qn-Reservation 

Black Lodge 26. 

Crow Agency 15. 

Garryowen 19. 

Lodge Grass 13. 

Pryor 9. 

St. Xavier- 
Fort Smith 21. 

Wyola 11. 

Hardin^ 18. 

Off -Reservation 

Billings 7. 

Sheridan 



No. 

9% (7) 

8 (9) 

2 (5) 

8 (8) 

7 (3) 

4 (3) 

8 (2) 

5 (5) 

7 (1) 



Respondents (N=273)' 
Oppose No Opinion 
% No. % No. 



30.87o (8) 

42.1 (24) 

61.5 (16) 
50.0 (29) 

45.2 (14) 

42.9 (6) 

64.7 (11) 

33.3 (9) 

84.6 (11) 
50.0 (2) 



Total' 



No. 



42.37o (11) 100.07o (26) 

42.1 (24) 100.0 (57) 

19.2 (5) 99.9 (26) 
36.2 (21) 100.0 (58) 
45.2 (14) 100.1 (31) 

35.7 (5) 100.0 (14) 

23.5 (4) 100.0 (17) 

48.1 (13) 99.9 (27) 

7.7 (1) 100.0 (13) 

50.0 (2) 100.0 (4) 



^ Numbers in parentheses are the actual nurribo: of persons giving 
each response. The question was asked of 278 persons. 

^ Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 

^ Hardin is included with the on-reservation siirvey area because 
it is very close to the reservation. 
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water should cone from reservation sources, and over half said 
the water should come from outside the reservation (27.2% said 
it should come from areas near the reservation, and 24.2% said 
it should ccme from sources away from the reservation). In 
reply to the second question, nearly 42% (31 persons) said they 
would allow a water transport system for a power plant to cross 
their land. Over 32% (24 persons) said they would not, and 
25.7% (19 p^sons) didn't know. 

4. Opinions about the Environment al Effects of Strip Mining 
and Power Plants 

The survey asked household heads what good and bad changes 
would be brought about by strip mining on the reservation and 
v^iether changes in their personal lives and in the way of life 
of the Crow people as a whole would result from reservation coal 
development. In answering these questions, no one mentioned 
any beneficial environnental changes. Many people did think 
of possible adverse environnaital effects of coal development. 

In fact, a concern that the enviromient of the reservation 
would be endangered or disrupted came out second ocHy to a con- 
cern about population changes \jtn.ch might be brought by coal 
development. On Table IV-6, 48% of 150 household heads thought 
of seme sort of bad environmental change T«*iich might happen as 
a result of strip mining. Almost half of these respondents 
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TAELE IV-6 
BAD CHANGS BROUGHT BY STRIP MINING 



Change 

Population Changes : 54. 7% 



Respondents (NN150>^ 
% No. 



Populatiai Increase 21.3% (32) 

MDre Nbn- Indians 18.7 (28) 

Mare Non-Crows 8.7 (13) 
Will Become Minority on 

Own Land 2.7 (4) 

Non-Indians Taking Over 3.3 (5) 

Environmental Changes: 48.0% 

Disruption of Land 21.3 (32) 

Pollution 13.3 (20) 



Environmental Inpacts 8.7 (13) 

Endangering Animal Life 2.0 (3) 
Deterioration of 

Reservation 2.0 (3) 
Destruction of Land and 

Water 0.7 (1) 

Other Changes: 34.0% 

Increase in Crime 17.3 (26) 

More Drinking 4.7 (7) 

Inter-Jferriages 3.3 (5) 



t 

21.37o 
18.7 
8.7 


2.7 
3.3 


1 

21.3 

13.3 

8.7 

2.0 


2.0 


0.7 


17.3 
4.7 
3.3 
8.7 



Other 

TOTAL^ 136.7% 



(13) 



^ Numbers in parentheses are the actual rairiber of persons giv- 
ing each answer. This question T»as asked of 278 persons. 

Total vTill equal niore than 100.0% becatase people could 
give more than one answer. 
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were concerned about disruption of the land, and almost a third 
were concerned about pollution. Others mentioned that strip 
mining might endanger animal life, deteriorate the water supply 
and its quality, or adversely inopact the reservation environment 
in a variety of ways. 

Similarly, Tables IV-7 and IV-8 both show that people rank 
environnental deterioration as a major concern and as one of 
the worst possible effects of strip mining and power plants. 
Pollution was mentioned most frequently among the different types 
of change associated with coal development that might harm the 
envirorment. Disturbance and destruction of the land was second 
most frequently mentioned. 

It is clear frcm these results that any coal or other re- 
source develc^ament should have built-in protections for the res- 
ervation environment. High on the list of people's concerns is 
that the land, air, water, and animals of the reservation should 
not be adversely affected by development. 

B. EXPEOED EOCMMIC EFFECTS CF RESERVATICN COPiL DEVELOEMEWT 

The change \Mch people are most hopeful would result from 
coal development is an improved Crow economy. Almost two- thirds 
(63.97o) of the 166 family heads \^ answered the question on \^ha.t 
good changes would be brought by strip mining said "more money 
and income," and slightly over 40% said 'Voore jobs" (see Table 
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mBLE IV^7 
EXPEXHED CmNGES IN PERSONAL mY (F LIFE BRDtXHT M 
C3QAL Il:VELO[P^fN^: CHANGES FOR OliE V«3R^ 



Type of Change 
Population Grcfwtfti 



54.87o 



Too Many Non-Crows 

Mare Miite People 

Crowding 

Crows Will Become a Minority 

On Their Own Land 
Crows Losing Identity 

Environmental Det^ioration 47.0% 

Polluted Air 
Disturb and Disrupt Land 
Polluted Land 
Endanger Animal Life 



Other Changes: 

Mare Crime 

Destroy Crow Way of Life 

^feny Wine Drinkers 

Unsafe for Crow People 

Other 



42.3% 



Respondents (N='104)^ 
% No. 



18.3% 


(19) 


16.3 


(17) 


14.4 


(15) 


4.8 


(5) 


1.0 


(1) 


25.0 


(26) 


16.3 


(17) 


3.8 


(4) 


1.9 


(2) 


13.5 


(14) 


7.7 


(8) 


5.8 


(6) 


3.8 


(4) 


11.5 


(12) 



144.1% 



Nunfoers in parentheses are the actual nunber of times each 
answer was given. This question was asked of 126 persons. 

Total will equal more than 100.0% because people could 
give more than one answer. 
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TAKLE IV-8 
EXPECTED CHANGES IN THE WAY OF LXFE (F C8CM PEOPLE AS 
A WliOIE BROUGHT BY GOAL EEVELOFMENT: CHANGES FOR 

THE WORSE 







Respondents 


(N=116)^ 


Type of Change 




% 


No. 


Population Changes: 


44.0% 






Too Many Non-Crows 
Increased Populatiai, Crowding 
Extinction of Crow People 
MDre Outsiders 


33.6% 
6.9 
2.6 
0.9 


(39) 
(8) 
(3) 
(1) 


E^^7lro^^lental Changes: 


20.7% 






Pollution 
Destructi<?n of T^nd 




12.1 
8.6 


(14) 
(10) 


Other Changes: 


68.1% 






More Crime 

Mixed Marriages 

loss of Crow Lifestyle 

More Drunks 

Money Feuding 

Loss of Reservation 

Loss of Relation^iips 

Tflziness 

Other 




18.1 
11.2 
8.6 
7.8 
4.3 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
10.3 


(21) 

(13) 

(10) 

(9) 

(5) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(12) 


TOTAL^ 




132.8% 





^ Numbers in parentheses are the actual nunfcer of times each 
answer was given. TMs question was asked of 130 persons. 

Total will equal more than 100.0% b^:ause the people could 
give more thii one answer. 
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IV-9) . Similarly, over 60% of respondents said coal development 
WDijld icoprove both their personal way of life and the way of life 
of the tribe with an increased flow of money and income to the 
Crow people. An increase in jobs was the second most frequent- 
ly expected change for the better. (See Tables IV-10 and IV-11.) 
Besides e2q>ectiiTg a change toward econcniic inprovement, some peo- 
ple expressed hope that coal develc^xnent would result in an up- 
grading of Crow education, schools, and housing. 

Several specific questions were asked family heads about 
the economic changes vMch they expect would occur if coal min- 
ing takes place on the reservation. First, family heads were 
asked \dio they think actually gets the most monetary benefits from 
coal minii^g and \*io gets the least, A majority of people (53.5% 
or 166 out of 262) felt that outside interests (mostly governments 
or ccrapanies) get the most mcwiey. A majority (66.9% or 176 peo- 
ple) also felt that the tribe or tribal members get the least. 
Table IV- 12 shows in detail tribal opinions about "who actually 
gets the most and least money from reservation coal development. 

Second, family heads were asked \jt)o should get the most mon- 
ey from coal mining on the reservation and yHxy should get the 
least. A sizeable majority (64.6%) thought the Crow tribe should 
get the most; second most frequently chosen was "individual Crows" 
(23.6%). Three-quarters of the respondents thought that outside 
interests (govemnents and companies) should get the least. 
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TAKEE IV^9 
GOOD CHANGES BROUGHT BY SHRSF MINING 



Respdnderits (1^166)' 



No. 



Change 

Economic Changes 116.3% 

More Motley and Income 63 9% nns') 

More Jobs ^i[e \ss< 

Ecoocxnic Improviement 8 4 nA\ 



Better Standard of Living 
Other Changes 15.0% 

Good Education and Schools 
Better Housing 



Resource Development 3*0 (k) 

Reclamation Is Good 2 4 (^i 

Other _2^ ^^ 

•3^°^^ 131.3% 



63.9% 


41.6 


8.4 


2.4 


3.6% 


3.6 


3.0 


2.4 


2.4 



(4) 



(6) 
(6) 



a 



Nmfcers in parentlieses are the actual nuiier of persons 
givmg each answer. This question was asked of 278 persons. 

■L 

Total will equal more than 100.0% because people could give 
more than one answer. 
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TABLE IV-10 
EXPECTED CHANGES IN PERSONAL mY OF LIFE BRDUOTT 
BY COAL DEVELOPMENT: CHANGES KM. THE BETTER. 



RespoQdents (1^82)' 



Type Of Change % Ifo. 

Ecxjnomic Changes: 102.4% 

"More Income, Money 

More Jobs 

Econanic Inprovenjent 

Other Oianges: 26.9% 

iDDproved Living Conditions 

Modernization 

Easier Life 

Better Housing and Education 

Other 

TCnM> 129.3% 



63.4% 


(52) 


34.1 


(28) 


4.9 


(4) 


7.3 


(6) 


3.7 


(3) 


3.7 


(3) 


3.7 


(3) 


8.5 


(7) 



^ Nmfeers in parentheses are the actual ntnfcer of times 
each answer was given . This qiiestion was asked of 
126 people. 

Total equals more than 100% becaxjse people could give 
more thai one answer. 
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TAKLE IV-11 
EXPECTED CHANGES IN THE WAY (F LIFE OF CROW PEOPLE AS A 
WHOLE BROUGHT BY COAL DEVELQPJffiNT: CHANGES FOR THE BETTER 







Respondents 


(N-84)^ 


Type of Change 


119.1% 


% 


No. 


Ecofncmic Changes: 






MDre Maney, Income 
Mare Jobs 
Reservation Will Be 

Industrialized 
Economic TTTf>rovement 
Better Standard of Living 


60.7% 
46.4 

4.8 
3.6 
3.6 


(51) 
(39) 

(4) 
(3) 
(3) 


Other Charjges: 


22.7% 






Educational Benefits 
Better Schools 
Better Hdmps 
Other 




4.8 

3.6 

3.6 

10.7 


(4) 
(3) 
(3) 
(9) 


TGfEAL^ 




141.8% 





^ Numbers in paroitheses are the actual nunber of times 
each answer was given. TMs question was asked of 
130 persons. 

Total will equal more than 100. 0% because people could 
give more than one answer. 
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TABLE IV-12 
WHO ACTUALLY GETS THE MDST AND lEAST M:»1:Y FROM OQ^ 

MINING? 





Gets MDst 


Respondents 






(N=262)^ 


Gets Least 0^263) 


Cate^ry 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Crow Tribe 


13.7% 


(36) 


49.8% 


(131) 


Individual Crows 


11.1 


(29) 


17.1 


(45) 


State Ga\7emmpnt 


25.6 


(67) 


7.6 


(20) 


Federal Government 


3.1 


(8) 


0.8 


(2) 


County GovemmpTit 


3.8 


(10) 


1.5 


(4) 


Mming Coonpanies 


21.0 


(55) 


4.2 


(11) 


SuiTace Lessors 


0.8 


(2) 


0.8 


(2) 


Landowners 


3.4 


(9) 


4.2 


(11) 


Energy Companies 


5.0 


(13) 


0.8 


(2) 


Professional Negotiator 


5.0 


(13) 


6.5 


(17) 


Don't Know 


7.6 


(20) 


6.8 


(18) 


TOEAL^ 


100. 17o (262) 100.1% 

s are the actual number of pe 
These questions were asked c 


(263) 


^ Numbers in parenthese 
giving each answer, 
persons. 


arsons 
►f 278 


Totals may not equal 


exactly 100.0% because of rounding. 
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Table IV- 13 shcjws in detail txibal opimjons about \tix> should 
get the most and the least money from reservation mining opera- 
tions. 

The feeling that the tribe should get the most mcaney and 
jobs from a reservation coal mining operation is widespread. 
Perhaps just as widespread is the fear that the tribe will real- 
ize little monetary benefit from coal mining. Ihe State gov- 
ernment and mining coBopanies are seen as profiting most from 
mining on the reservation. Perh^s it is these very fears which 
have caused many people to be in favor of a mcaratorium on coal 
development until more study is done. There may be a realiza- 
tion on the part of some people that with further study, a way 
may be found to keep most of the revenue and jobs realized from 
mining Crow Reservation coal in the hands of the tribe. On 
the other hand, it may be found that in mining reservation coal 
the costs outweigh the benefits to the tribe. In either case, 
further study will add to the information necessary to sound 
decision-makir^ by the tribe. 

C. EXPECTED SOCIAL AND CULTURAL EFFECTS OF RESERVATION COAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

A majority of the people interviewed thiiik the operation of 
coal mines and a power plant on the reservaticxi would change 
their personal way of life and the way of life of the tribe. 
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TARTE IV-13 


I 






WHO SHOULD GET THE MOST AND TflAST M3NEY 


FROM COAL MINING? 






Respondents 




Shcxild Get Mast 


aj=271)a 


Should Get T^ast 
0^256)^ 


Category 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


Crow Tribe 


64.6% 


(175) 


2.0% 


(5) 


Individjial Crows 


23.6 


(64) 


3.9 


(10) 


State Government 


- 


- 


31.6 


(81) 


Federal Govemmpnt 


0.4 


(1) 


12.9 


(33) 


County Govemmpnt 


- 


- 


12.9 


(33) 


Mming Corapanies 


- 


- 


12.9 


(33) 


Surface Lessors 


0.4 


(1) 


2.7 


(7) 


Landowners 


5.5 


(15) 


2.0 


(5) 


Energy Corapanies 


0.4 


(1) 


3.5 


(9) 


Professijonal Negotiator 


0.4 


(1) 


1.2 


(3) 


Don't Know 


4.8 


(13) 


14.5 


(37) 


wm]^ 


100.1% 


(271) 100.1% 

ctual nuribers of 
ticns were asked 


(256) 


Nunfoers in parentheses are the a 
giving each answer. Tliese quesi 
persons. 


persons 
of 278 


Total may not equal exactly 100. 07o because of rounding. 
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Persons vAio said their own way of life would change mnbered 
126 (51%) , and 130 (54%) said the way of life of the Crow people 
as a \itole would change as a result of coal development. Less 
than 20% thought that no changes would result, and about 30% 
weren't sure i&diether changes would occur or not. More of the 
people \A)o thought changes would occur said that these changes 
would be for the worse than for the better: 

Eaqjected Result of Reservation Coal Development Respondents 

% No. 

Personal Changes for the Worse (Table IV-7) 82.5% 104 
Tribal Changes for the Worse (Table IV-8) 89.2% 116 

Personal Changes for the Better (Table IV-11) 65.1% 82 
Tribal Changes for the Better (Table IV-12) 64.6% 84 

Family heads agree than an increase in population on the 
reservation, especially of non-Crows, would be the worst change 
vMch coal development could bring. Over half of all respondents 
(54.8% or 57 out of 104) were concerned about the effect of a 
growth in reservation population on their personal lives, and 
44.0% (51 out of 116) were concerned about the effect on the 
tribe as a ^lole (see Tables IV-7 and IV-8). Table IV-6, ^at±ch 
lists the bad changes people think could be brought by strip min- 
ing, confirms that an increase in the reservation population ranks 
as the top conc^m with 54.7% of all respondents (82 out of 150) 
mentioning this type of change. 



ittlilliiiiiiiiiillaliiiiiiiMiiM^ 
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Together, Tables IV-6, IV-7, and IV-8 show that the kinds 
of population chaises \^Mch Crow people are most worried about 
are those \diich would bring large numbers of outsiders, partic- 
ularly non-Crows, onto the reservation. Tribal members do not 
want to beccme crowded out of their own reservation, and they 
do not want to beccme a minority on their own land. Most res- 
pondents (877o), in fact, already think there are either too 
many or enough non-Crows on the reservation right now (see Ta- 
ble IV- 14) . If there should be a population influx into the 
area, only a few people (10.27o) think any new non-Crows should 
live on the reservation (see Table IV- 15) . 

The second most frequently mentioned change for the worse 
was Qivirormental deterioration. This subject was discussed 
in the first part of the chapter. 

A varied group of social changes appears in Tables IV-6, 
IV-7, and IV-8 as the third most frequent type of change for 
the worse that people think could be brought by reservation coal 
development. An increase in crime is of special concern to 
people. An increase in alcoholism, a loss of the Crow lifestyle 
and way of life, and an increase in the number of Crow and non- 
Crow marriages were all mentioned by several respondents. These 
changes relate back to the concern which people expressed about 
the possible adverse effects of a non-Crow population increase 
on the reservation. 
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TAKEE IV-14 
OPINIONS ABOUT NUMBER CF NON-CRCWS NOW ON RESERVATION 



C^inioo Category 

Too Jfeny Non-Crows Here Now 

Present Number of Non-Crows (K, 
But Shouldn't Be Any More 

Prefer More Non-Crows 
Ncju-Crows tfarried to Crows OK 
Other 

^TOTAL 100.0% (221) 



Respondents 


s 0^221)^ 


% 


No. 


40.7% 


(90) 


46.2 


(102) 


9.0 


(20) 


3.2 


(7) 


0.9 


(2) 



a 



Numbers in parentheses are the actual nunfcer of persons giv- 
ing each answer. Ttdjs question \gas asked of 257 persons. 



TABLE IV- 15 
WHERE SHDULD NEW NON-CROWS UVE? 



Respondents 0!;N215)^ 

Opinixm Category % No. 

(^ Reservation 10.2% (22) 

Nearby But Off Reservation 46.0 (99) 

No Non-Crows Should Live Here 23.3 (50) 

Depends on Individual 16.3 (35) 

Other 4.2 (9) 

'TOTAL 100.0% (215) 



a Numbers in parenthses are the actual number of perscxis 
giving each answer. This question was asked of 257 persons. 
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Cihanges for the better \Mch people see conrmg fran coal 
development include educational benefits, improvement in 
schools, and improvement in housing (see Tables IV-9, IV-10, 
and IV-11). These social changes relate back to people's ex- 
pectations that the primary benefit of coal development would 
be an inprovemait of the Crow Reservation econony . An im- 
proved econony could be one st^ towards solving social needs 
in such areas as education and housing. 
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POOflNOaES: CHAFEER IV 



nHardin is included as part of the reservation because it is 
quite close to it and because many Crew families live there. 
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CHAPIER V 
PUBLIC AGENCY EMliOYMEOT GN THE RESERVATICN 



The survey of Crow families showed that around 80% of all 
enployment held by family heads comes throtigji the public agen- 
cies. Because of the importance of public agency enployment 
to tribal members, this chapter discusses the nature of this 
enployment in detail. 

The hi^ligjhts of the public agency survey findings are 
instructive to review at the outset, however. First, the Crow 
Tribe and its tribal programs are the biggest enployer among 
the public agencies. The tribe and its programs provide 56% 
of all public agency jobs, xiMle federal and school employers 
each contribute slightly over 20% of the jobs. The piiblic 
agency jobs are mainly laborer, service, prof essional- technical , 
and clerical positions. As one might expect, the wages paid 
for these jobs are low, resulting in an average wage paid for 
all public agency employment which is lower than the U.S. aver- 
age wage ($3.76 per hour ccnpared to $4.41) . Ihe average 
wages paid to Crow tribal menbers and to women are lowest of 
all, primarily because Crows and women are hired by public 
agencies in greatest nunbers in the low-pajrLng occupations . 
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Partly the agencies themselves are limited in the nature of 
eniployment they can provide by the low and fluctuating fund- 
ing on Tshich they rely. In fact, a sizeable anount of pub- 
lic agency employment lasts for only part of a year; the jobs 
are seasonal or short- tenn. Partly, also, there is room for 
inprovement within the existing system. Ihe following pages 
present some suggestions and elaborate further on the public 
agency survey findings. 

A. IISCRIPTION OF THE PUBLIC AGENCY SURVEY 

The public agency survey was conducted by the Crow Impact 
Office during early 1977. A total of 33 tribal, federal, state, 
and school employers on the reservation were interviewed, and 
an additixjnal 5 employers were contacted but did not respond 
to the complete survey. Circumstances prevented reaching 
another 7 employers. It is estimated that the 12 public agen- 
cies for which limited or no data were gathered enploy 130 per- 
sons and that approximately half of these persons are Crow 
tribal members. If this estimate is correct, then the survey 
recorded about 86% of all people working for the public agency 
employers on the reservation. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to survey the 64 private 
employers on the reservation. IMforttnately, the survey 
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coincided vdth a period of concern over jurisdictiiOnal issues. 
The private businesses on the reservation are owned and oper- 
ated predominantly by non-Indians, nost of \jhaa preferred not 
to participate in the survey at the tine it was conducted. 
These businesses primarily employ non-Indians and do not con- 
stitute an available source of employment for Crows. 

The public agency survey gathered data on employees (their 
age, sex, and ethnic groip), jobs (type and wage), and enployers 
(source, level, and variation of funding; peaks and lows in em- 
ployment) . The findings are presenting in the following sec- 
tiOTis of this chapter. 

Appendix D contains copies of the piiblic agency and private 
business survey forms. 

B. SURVEY RESULTS 

1. Employment Qiaracteristics of Reservation Public Agencies 

A list of most of the specific pi±>lic agencies \tech pro- 
vide services and employment on the reservation is presented in 
Table V-1. The tribe is the biggest public agency enployer on 
the reservation. Among the tribal programs. Manpower sx5>plies 
by far the largest nutriber of jobs (248) . Other tribal programs 
average 11 jobs apiece. In total, tribal government and tribal 
programs provide over half (56%) of the on-reservation jobs 
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TABLE V-1 
PUBLIC AGENCY EMPLOYMENT ON THE CROW KESERVATICai 



Public Agency 



Nunfcer of People Employed By Each Agency 
Crews Otiher Indians Non- Indians 



Crow Tribe and Tribal Programs 

Crow Tribe 30 

Adult EducatiOTi 12 

Head Start 36 
Vfeter Resource ConraLssion 2 
Tribal Work Experience 

Program (TWEP) 16 
V.I.S.T.A. 1 
Comnunity Health Repre- 
sentatives (CHR*s) 18 
Central Education Cannittee 
Comprehensive Oral 
Language Development 10 
Researdi and Develop- 
ment 
Teacher Training 3 
Detoxification 7 
Alcoholism 9 
Natiiral Resource Development 8 
Office of Native American 

Programs (ca^AP) 9 

Food Stamp Program 9 

Personnel Officer /Youth 2 

Jfenagement Improvement 4 

Tribal Programs Officer 2 

Hbijsing Authority 6 

Aid to Tribal Government 6 
Jfenpower 248 

Indian Action Team 41 

Tribal Planning District 3 

Crow Impact Office 31 
Conmodity Program^ 



Total 



30 

15 

39 

2 

16 
2 

18 



10 

1 
3 
7 
9 
8 

9 
9 
2 
5 
2 
6 
6 
248 

42 
4 

31 



S\jb-total 513 

Federal Government 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 56 
Indian Health Service 50 
Bi^m Canyon National 

Recreational Area 6 
Custer Battlefield Nation- 
al Park 2 
Bxireau of Reclamation^ — . 



11 
19 



8 



17 
20 

24 

9 



524 



84 
89 

32 
11 



Si±>- total 



114 



32 



70 



216 
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TAELE V-1 (continued) 
PUBLIC AGENCY EMPLOYMENT ON THE CROW RESERVATIOJ 



Public Agency 

Schools 

Pretty Eagle 

Kinsnnan Indian School 

lodge Grass School District 

Crow Public School 

Bilingual 

Fort anLth Elementary 

Pryor Elementary School 

and High School 
Wyola Elementar37^ 
St. Charles^ 



Nunfcer of People EEoployed By Each Agency 
Crows Other Indians Nbri-]jidians Total 



Sub- total 



19 


2 




21 


14 


2 


2 


18 


16 


2 


48 


66 


16 


— 


21 


37 


9 


— 


1 


10 


1 


— 


8 


9 



24 



99 



11 



91 



35 



196 



State 



WIN-TAT 

Mantana State Vocational 
Rehabilitation b 



Sub- total 



Other 



Utility Sub-stations (2)^ 
Lodge Grass Police^ 
GSR ConstructicxiC 



TOTEALS 



728 



41 



171 



940 



^ Information is lacking for these seven programs and agencies, xiMch were not 
reached in the public agency survey. 

b mis prolan operates with staff donations from other reservation agencies. 
These staff menfoers were reported on the survey by their parent program. 

c This program was not operating at the time of the survey, but did fill out 
information other than enployment figures. 
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available through piiblic agencies. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health 
Service (IHS) are the tJiK) biggest federal enployers on the res- 
ervation, each providing over 80 jobs apiece. In total, fed- 
eral programs provide 23% of all piiblic agency jobs. The 
schools are moderately large employers averaging 28 jobs apiece. 
Schools account for just under 21% of the public agency jobs. 
The state provides only a very few on-reservation piiblic agency 
jobs, less than one-half of one percent. 

Not only do the tribe and its programs supply the majority 
(56%) of jobs on the reservation which are available through 
public sources, but they also offer more employment to Crow tri- 
bal menbers than do all the federal and state agencies and the 
schools combined. Just over 70% of all public agency jobs held 
by Crows are with the various tribal programs. Again, Jfenpower 
is the biggest tribal employer, with all 248 of its jobs held 
by Crows at the time of the survey. The federal agencies (in- 
cluding the BIA and IHS) sipply only 16% of the jobs held by 
Crows and the schools si^jply only 14%. Over all. Crow tribal 
members hold altnost 78% of all jobs available throu^ piiblic 
agencies on the reservation. (See Table V-2; also Table V-3) . 

Relatively few menbers of other tribes are enployed by pub- 
lic agencies on the reservation. Less than 57o of the jobs are 
held by persons of other tribes. Federal agencies are the 
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TABLE V-2 
PUBLIC AGENCY JOBS SUPPLIED BY EACH TYPE OF PUBLIC 
AGECCY ON THE CROW RESERVATION 







Jobs Held 




:^ 


Grows 


By Other Indians By Nbn-Iridians 


Public Agency % 


No. 


% No. 


% No. 


Tribe and Tribal 
Programs 70.5% 


(513) 


7.3% (3) 


4.7% (8) 


Federal Govern- 
ment 15.7 


(114) 


78.0 (32) 


40.9 (70) 


Schools 13.6 


(99) 


14.6 (6) 


53.2 (91) 


State 0.3 


(2) 


0.0 (0) 
99.9% (41) 


1.2 (2) 


lUlALS^ 100.1% 


(728) 


100.0% (171) 


^ Totals may not equal exactly 100.0% because 


of rounding. 
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biggest enployer of these other Indian people. 

Aboiit 18% of the piilic agency jobs are held by non- 
Indians. Both the federal government and the schools are 
the main on-reservation employers of non-Indians. 

Table V-3 shows that 98% of all people ecnployed by the 
tribe and tribal programs are Crows . The federal gpvemment 
and the schools each have a work force made Mp of about half 
Crows and half non-Crows . 

In sunmary, the tribe and its programs are the biggest 
public agency employer and the biggest, on-reservation enploy- 
er of Crow tribal menfcers. 

2- Public Agency Jobs and Wages 

Information on the types of jobs which people hold with 
the public agencies and on the wages they receive for these jobs 
is based on the responses of the 33 piiblic agencies \M^dh ans- 
wered the complete survey. These 33 programs and offices are 
73% of all pijblic agencies on the reservation, and they employ 
an estimated 86% of all people v*io hold jobs with the public 
agencies. 

a. Jobs 
Public agencies primarily employ people in laborer, service, 
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professional-technical, and clerical positions, altiiougji the 
distribution of these jobs among male workers is different 
from the distribution among female workers. Over 40% of 
men enployed by public agencies work as laborers; 17% hold 
ser\7ice jobs; 14% hold professional-technical jobs, and 11% 
are managers and administrators. Women, on the other hand, 
are divided ammg service (24%), professional-technical (24%), 
laborer (24%), and clerical (21%) positions. (See Table V-4.) 

Crow tribal menbers are most frequently enployed as la- 
borers by the pii)lic agencies. Almost 40% of all public 
agency jobs held by Crows are in the laborer categpry; 23% in- 
volve service work, and 17% are clerical in nature, \Aiile on- 
ly 8% are professional- technical or managerial-administrative. 
In contrast, 37% of the public agency jobs held by msBijers of 
other tribes and 70% held by non-Indians are professional- 
technical in nature. Menbers of other tribes also work par- 
ticularly in service and clerical positions. Non-Indians work 
to some extent as managers and administrators, besides in 
professional-technical capacities. (See Table V-5.) 

It is in the professional- tedmical area that non-Crows 
hold the majority of pii>lic agency jobs. In all the other oc- 
cupational categories. Crows hold at least 70% of the jobs. For 
example, 98% of all laborers and 89% of all service and clerical 
workers employed by the public agencies are Crow tribal menbers. 
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TABLE V-4 
OXUPATia^ OF MEN AND WJfm EMPLOYED BY PUBLIC 
AGENCIES ON THE CROW RESERVATION 



Men (N=415) Women 0SN414) All Persons 
_______ (N=829) 

Occipation % No. % No. % No. 

Professional- 
Technical 14.27o (59) 23.97o (99) 19.1% (158) 

Managers And 

Adramistrators 11.1 (46) 6.5 (27) 8.8 (73) 

Clerical 9.2 (38) 20.8 (86) 15.0 (124) 

Craftsmen And 

Forenen 5.5 (23) 0.2 (1) 2.9 (24) 

Transport 

Operatives 1.9 (8) 0.5 (2) 1.2 (10) 

Operatives, Excluding 

Transport — — — — — 

Laborers 41.0 (170) 23.9 (99) 32.4 (269) 

Service Iferkers 17.1 (71) 24.2 (100) 20.6 (171) 



TOTALS 100.07o (415) 100.0% (414) 100.0% (829) 
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Table V-6 shows vjhat proportion of jobs in each occupational 
category is held by Crows, by nmbers of other tribes, and by 
non-Indians. 

The 33 public agencies ^ich answered the siirvey reported 
a total of 829 CTployees. The larger nunfoer, 92%, are w)rk- 
ing full tine; 8% are working part time. An assessment of 
the year around stability of public agency jobs is presented 
later in this chapter. 

b. Wages 

There is a big difference between the average wages paid 
to Crow and non-Crow employees of public agencies. Crow tri- 
bal menfoers average only $3.26 per hour conpared to the $4.75 
per hour average for other tribal mEdbers and the $6.07 per hour 
average for non-Indians. This means that Crow tribal menbers 
are making an average of between $1.49 and $2.80 less per hour 
than are non-Crows. 

The low mean wages paid to Crpws are a reflection of the 
many Crow tribal menbers ^o are holding low pajdng jobs in the 
public agencies. The largest occqpational category— laborers- 
has 264 reported Crow workers making an average wage of $2.34 
an hoxjr. This is the lowest average wage of any occipational 
gcoap. (See Table V-7.) In fact, for Crow enployees, the 
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TABI£ V-6 

ocxjjPAnoNS m reshwation public aoenctes heu) by 

ETHNIC GKDUP 









Ethnic 


Group 








Crows 


OLher Indians 
% No. 


Non-Ixidiais 
% No. 


TOaMLS^ 


Occupation 


7. No. 


% No. 


Professional- 
Technical 


34.8% (55) 


8.9 


(14) 


56.3 


(89) 


100.0% (158) 


Jfenagprs & 
Adntnistxators 


74.07. (54) 


1.4 


(1) 


24.7 


(18) 


100.1% (73) 


Clerical 


89.57.(111) 


6.5 


(8) 


4.0 


(5) 


100.0% (124) 


Craftsmen & 
Foremm 


70.8% (17) 


12.5 


(3) 


16.7 


(4) 


100.0% (24) 


Transport 
Operatives 


100.0% (10) 


— 


— 


— . 


«• 


100.0% (10) 


Operatives, Exclud- 
ing Transport 


— 


__ 


*••» 


•••• 


... 


Laborers 


98.1% (264) 


0.7 


(2) 


1.1 


(3) 


99.9% (269) 


Service Workers 


88.97. (152) 


5.8 


(10) 


5.3 


(9) 


100.0% (171) 


All Oca4>ations 


80.0% (663) 


4.6 


(38) 
cause of 


15.4 
roinding. 


(128) 


100.0% (829) 


^ Totals may not 


equal exactly 100.0% be 
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TABIE V-7 










AVERAGE WAGES PAID TO RESERVAnON 


PUBLIC AGENCy QiPLCfYEES BY OOCUPATICN 






Crows 


Ethnic Group 




Idians 


AllP 






Other Indians 


Non-Ii 


erscns 


Occt|)ation 


Ifean 
Wages 


No. 


Mean 
Wafips 


No. 


Mean 
Vfe^s 


No. 


Mean 
Wa^ 


No. 


Professional, 








Tedmical 


$4.60 


(55) 


$4.88 


(14) 


$6.34 


(89) 


$5.60 


(158) 


Managerial & 
Administrative 


6.07 


(54) 


7.50 


(1) 


6.30 


(18) 


6.15 


(73) 


Clerical 


3.40 


(111) 


3.81 


(8) 


3.95 


(5) 


3.45 


(124) 


Craftsanen 6e 


















Forenen 


5.85 


(17) 


5.92 


(3) 


7.25 


(4) 


6.09 


(24) 


Transport 
Operatives 


2.85 


(10) 




-- 


_— 


~. 


2.85 


(10) 


Operatives, Exclud- 
ing Transport 




— 





.- 


-.___ 


__ 


— — _ 


— . 


Laborers 


2.34 


(264) 


3.25 


(2) 


4.25 


(3) 


2.37 


(269) 


Service Wbrkers 


3.00 


(152) 


5.00 


(10) 


4.16 


<9) 


3.18 


(171) 


WJMS 


$3.26 


(663) 


$4.75 


(38) 


$6.07 


(128) 


$3.76 


(829) 
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Icwer the average wage, the more people \i^o are found working 
at the particular job paying that ^jage. Whereas, for non- 
Indian enployees, the higher the average wage the more people 
vjho work at the job. So, for exanple, 89 (out of 128) non- 
Indians are working at an average of $6.34 per hour in 
professional- technical positions. 

The overall average wage paid to all public agency employ- 
ees is $3.76 per hour, 65c less than the U.S. average of $4.41 
per hour. The Crow average wage at $3.26 falls $1.15 below 
the U.S. average wage, whereas tnenbers of other tribes and 
non- Indians both make more than the U.S. average, $4.75 and 
$6.07, respectively. 

Wages vary not only by occupation and ethnic group, but 
also by sex (Table V-8) . Crew women receive the lowest aver- 
age wage paid to pi±>lic agency employees; they average $3.19 
per hour, v^Mle non-Indian men receive the highest mean wage, 
$6.31 per hour, almost twice the average hourly wage paid to 
Crew women. A ccraparison of average wages paid to men and 
women v^ work for the reservation public agencies is presented 
in the following chart: 

Sex and Ethnic Group of 

Public Ageiicy Employee Average Hourly Wage 

Crow women $3.19 

Crewmen $3.32 

Other tribes, women $4.56 

Other tribes, men $5.17 

Non-Indian women $5 . 87 

Non-Indian men $6.31 
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TABLE V-8 
0CX3JPATICN AND MSGE STJWftK5f BY SEX AND EIHNIC GROUP R)R CROW 
RESERVATION PUBLIC AGENCIES 



Crows 



0<xa4)atioii 



Professional, 
Tedmical 

Managers, 

Administrators 5.73 

Clerical 3.32 

Craftsnaen, Foremen 

Transport 

Operatives 2.25 

Ciperatives, Exclud- 
ing Transport 

Laborers 2.25 

Service Workers 3.85 



Mean Wage No. 
$4.34 (34) 



(22) 
(75) 



(2) 



(99) 
(85) 



TOfDVLS 



$3.19 (317) 



Females 



Other Indians 
Meai Waffi No. 

$4.97 (8) 



3.81 (8) 
3.75 (1) 



4.94 (9) 
$4.56 (26) 



Ndii-ljidians 



All Persons 



^fean Ifage No. Ifean tfage No. 



$6.23 


(57) 


$5.48 


(99) 


5.65 
2.92 


(5) 
(3) 


5.72 
3.29 
3.75 


(27) 

(86) 

(1) 




— 


2.25 


(2) 


4.13 


(6) 


2.25 
3.29 


(99) 
(100) 


$5.87 


(71) 


$3.73 


(414) 



^les 



Crows 



Other Indians 



Occi:pation 

Professional, 
Technical 



^fean Wage No. Mean Wage No. 



$5.00 (21) 



Administrators 6 . 29 
Clerical 3.55 
Craftsmen, ForenKn 5.85 
Transport Opera- 
tives 3. 00 
Operatives, Exclud- 
ing Transport 

Laborers 2.39 

Service Workers 2.94 



TOTALS 



(32) 
(36) 
(17) 

(8) 



(165) 
(67) 



$4.75 (6) 
7.50 (1) 
7.00 (2) 



3.25 
5.50 



(2) 
(1) 



$3.32 (346) $5.17 (12) 



Nbri- Indians 



All Persons 



Mean Wage No. Mean W^ge No . 



$6.53 (32) 



6.56 
5.50 
7.25 



4.25 
4.25 



(13) 
(2) 
(4) 



(3) 
(3) 



$6.31 (57) 



$5.81 (59) 

6.40 (46) 

3.66 (38) 

6.20 (23) 



3.00 



2.43 
3.03 



(8) 



(170) 
(71) 



$3.79 (415) 
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All women enployed by tlie public agencies average $3.73 per 
hour, While all men eniployees average $3.79 per hour. Women 
also receive a lower mean wage than do men in the same occupa- 
tional category (the only excepticms are service work for 
Crows and professional-technical positions for menbers of 
other tribes) . 

Chapter III presented survey results which shew that Crow 
tribal menbers, men and women alike, have educational levels 
closely conparable to the U.S. population as a \^le. Yet 
Crews are concentrated in the lew pajong and less skilled pub- 
lic agency positions . The Crow Tribe would clearly benefit 
from a siibstantial upgrading of joage levels in px±>lic agency 
enployment and from an increased nuriber of ptblic agency jobs 
^diich have diverse educational and training requirements and 
vMch are filled at all levels by Crow tribal menbers. 

3. Funding Characteristics of the Public Agencies 

The 33 agencies \^iich answered the survey stpervise a 
total of 61 separately finded projects. Mast of these projects 
(877o) are established and operate on continuous funding; only 
13% are pilot projects. However, the agencies report that the 
funding levels for 69% of their projects are subject to change 
from one grant period to the next. In general, the variation 
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is towards an increase in the level of funding (42% of the 
projects); i^le 27% of the projects are esqperiencing a de- 
crease in their funding levels. Another 30% of the projects 
operate with more or less constant funding e2q)ectations, al- 
thou^ tiiis could actually mean a relative decrease in oper- 
ating funds each year if the grants are not adjxjsted to keep 
pace with the annual rate of inflation. 

MDSt of the 61 projects are operating on federal grants. 
Federal funds support 42 of the projects, \<*iile grants from 
state, private, or a ccnbination of sources si:55port the other 
11 projects for Jijhidh there is infomation. 

The ctirrent annxjal bijdgets of projects are almost all 
under $200,000; and a s\±>stantial nunber are under $50,000. 
The following chart summrizes grant levels : 

Level of Current Nunber of 



Annual Funding 


Projects Reporting 


Up to $50,000 


19 


$50,001-100,000 


13 


$100,001-150,000 


5 


$150,001-200,000 


5 


$200,001-250,000 


2 


$250,001-300,000 


1 


Over $300,000 


1 


No Information 


15 


TOTAL 


61 
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4. DuratJan of Employment Provided B^ the Public Aggricies 

Thirteen, or 39%, of the 33 public agencies v^iich answered 
the survey reported that the nunber of people they employ varies 
over the year. The other 20 agencies maintain a constant num- 
ber of enoployees on their payroll the year around. However, 
the employment variation reported by the thirteen programs is 
considerable, since it involves 346 Jobs. TMs means that 42% 
of the positions available through the reporting pi±>lic agencies 
do not last for a full 12 mcanths and that a sizeable rairiber of 
people ejqjerience underenployment and cannot coimt on stable and 
continuous year aroind enplqyment. 

Five programs reported that their hi^ period of employment 
is during the sumner, ^^le for 7 programs sxumer is their low 
period. The programs vn.th a summer peak in their employment 
hire both adults and young people to fill a total of 243 sunmer 
season jobs (including many construction and laborer positions) . 
Schools are the main contributors to sunmer imemployment among 
the public agencies. 

In the fall, winter, and sprmg, schools and educational 
programs reach full enoployment levels and are among the 8 agen- 
cies vMch reported their enoployment peak in these seasons. 
Another 7 programs reported that they etnploy their fewest work- 
ers during winter, and for some their low enoployment period 
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stretches fran fall through winter and into spring (the 
hi^ simmer employers are among the programs ^wtiose off- 
season lasts for 9 months) . 

Public agencies provide about 80% of all jobs available 
to Crow tribal menfoers on the reservation. Yet the public 
agency survey has shown that these jobs are typically low- 
paying, are too often of short duration, and assume levels 
of education and training below the actual qualifications of 
many Crow people. Ihe results point to four main areas of 
needed inprovement in existing public agency employment on 
the reservation: higjier wage scales, more long term employ- 
ment (both year arotnd and year-to-year stability) , a more 
diversified and expanding occi:pational structure, and prior- 
ity given to Crow people in hiring, advancement, and training. 
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PGCXCNOIES: CHAPTER V 



Chapter III discusses employment results of the family sur- 
vey in detail. 

^ The public agencies \dx) were interviewed on the survey in- 
include: Adult Education, Head Start, Water Resource Com- 
raission, T.W.E.P., V.I.S.T.A. , C.H.R., C.O.L.D., Research 
and Development, Teacher Training, Detoxification, Alcohol- 
ism, Natural Resource Development, O.N.A.P., Food Stamps, 
Personnel Officer /Youth, Tribal Programs Officer, Housing 
Authority, Aid to Tribal Government, Manpower, Indian Action 
Team, Tribal Planning District, Crow Inpact Office, BIA, IHS, 
Custer Battlefield National Park, Pretty Eagle School, Kins- 
man Indian School, Lodge Grass School District, Crow Public 
School, Bilingual, and WIN-TAT, Maitana State Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and G & R Construction. 

Five agencies were contacted by phone and gave infor- 
mation on the nuriber of workers they employ. These five 
en|)lo37ers were: Crow Tribal Office, Management ImprovemEnt, 
Bi^iom Canyon National Recreation Area, Fort Smith Elemen- 
tary School, and Pryor Elementary and Hi^ Schools. 

o 

■^ The reader should note that the occupational categories used 
in evaluating the public agency survey differ scms^mt from 
those used in evaluating the family siirvey. The differences 
can be seen by comparing the two sets of occif)ational defin- 
itions presented in i^jpendix C. Mostly, the differences 
are in the coding of teacher aides and heavy equipment oper- 
ators. Teacher aides were classed as clerical workers v^en 
the family survey wsis coded and as service workers in the 
p\±>lic agency survey codes. Heavy equipment operators were 
classed as other operatives in the family survey and as crafts- 
men in the piiblic agency codes. 

^ U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, personal 
coimuiication . 
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CHAPIER VI 
SIJMMARY 



t^^amy topics have been covered in tMs report, but one 
topic that keeps CGraing vp and affects all the others in its 
inmediate and long-range importance to the Crow Tribe is the 
reservation econony. People's current experiences as well as 
most of their expectations for themselves and their children 
can be directly related to the present and future state of the 
reservation econony. The Crow econon^r, then, is the best 
place to begin a suranary of the data and issues which have been 
covered in this r^xnrt. 

Ihe Crew economy has a nunber of inportant features vihich 
af f ect nuch of reservation life. As it presently exists it 
depends heavily on outsicfe sources of funding for enployment . 
At the same tims the reservation econony is unbalanced by mas- 
sive tmecoployment. Further, it is an undiversified ecooOTiy, 
with a VKjrk force tiiat labors primarily for low wages in un- 
skilled positions. Almost 807o of all employment oti the res- 
ervation is provided by the various public agencies, many of 
\iihich are funded by federal, state, private or other outside 
sources. The remaining 20% is provided by private bxjsinesses 
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and self-enployment. All enploj^ers together, however, pro- 
vide jobs tx) less than 60% of adult Grow tribal menbers seek- 
ing wodc. This hi^ inenployment rate of over 40% has re- 
siolted in a labor force participation rate that is less than 
the national average. Not only are there relatively few 
people working, but there are also relatively few pecple ac- 
tively looking for work because of discouragenent over the 
shortage of jobs. 

The concentration of enplqyment in public agencies in- 
fluences to a great extent the kinds of jobs which people work 
at. Typically Crow tribal manbers hold laborer, clerical, or 
service positions, and to a lesser extent professional- 
technical positions. ^4>st of these jobs are low-paying and 
do not require hi^ levels of education or training, \M.ch. is 
in contrast to the considerable educational attainments ^ihich 
Crows, particularly younger Crows, have achieved and the high- 
er pay levels they should be able to get. The average wage 
received by Crow tribal menbers from all employmBnt sources 
is $3.98 per hour, vMle the public agencies pay an average of 
$3.26 per hour. Ihe general experience, then, is to receive 
a wage that is less than the national average of $4.41 per 
hour. 

The low wages received by tribal members and the hi^ rate 
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of unenployment whijch they es^erience translate into family 
and individual incomes ^*iich are considerably below the 
national figures. Crow median family income is $4500 a year 
(from all incomB sources), while the U.S. figure is $13,720, 
over three times hi^r. In fact, ahiost one-foijrth of all 
Crow families exist on a yearly conbined income of less than 
$2000. Families rely primarily on earned income; the re- 
ported ncnnwage income is considerably less than earnings 
from jobs. So, for example, the median earned annual incoms 
of those family heads \A\o worked is $5152, while median in- 
come from lease payments for those people who received stich 
income is $783 per year and from other non-wage sources is 
$958 a year for those people vho received sijch income. It 
is clear that lease payments and other non-wage income do not 
provide people with a reason to stay imemployed nor do they 
help much towards tiding people over periods of unemployment. 

Another significant aspect of the Crow economy is the 
extent to viiich relatively few people hold their jobs for a 
long period of time. Short job tenure relates both to char- 
acteristics of the primary employers (fluctuating funding of 
piiblic agencies) and to characteristics of the jobs they pro- 
vide (seasonal, undiversified, unskilled, and low-paying) . 

In spite of the limited range and nunfoer of jobs avail- 
able and in spite of the low pay received for most of these 
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jobs, Crow tribal menfcers still prefer to live and work on 
or close by the oreservation. Alnost 60% of Crow people \jt)o 
now live on the reservation have at some time in their lives 
lived off the reservation becaiase of schooling or because of 
employment. However, these people returned hone and are 
among the 85% of Crows \«tio said they prefer to live on the 
reservation. 

Another dimension is added by education. In general, 
Crows are over-qualified for the jobs they hold on the reser- 
vaticti. Over 30% of employed Crows have some college edu- 
cation, and yet only about 18% hold jobs which require higher 
educatixm. The hi^ pa3rLng and skilled or professional jobs 
\*iich exist on the reservation are often held by non-Crows. 
How far a Crow tribal menfcer goes in school does make some 
difference in the kind of job he or she can get in the reser- 
vation ecGoony , of course, though it is particularly those 
Crows with four or more years of college who are able to gpt 
jobs, wages and incomes ^ich match their level of education. 
A nimber of Crow people have also had job training, either 
on-the-job or vocational training. Hiese people, however, 
often are working in jobs which do not utilize their training. 
It is often the case, then, that Crow people do not get the 
job or wage and income one would expect for their educational 
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or training background. 

The problems of imeraployment and of matching people to 
jobs (based on their interest, education and training) are 
heightened by the large nunfoer of young people who compose the 
reservation popiiLaticn. Half of all Crows on the reservation 
are younger than 20 years old. It is also the younger gen- 
erations of Crows ^o are completing hi^er levels of educa- 
tion. The future will see more Crow people than ever before, 
and of these a greater nuniber will be more highly educated. 
Ihis will si±>sequently increase not only the denend for jobs 
but also the desire that these jobs reflect the educational 
qualifications of the Crow people of the future. 

One measure of the health and self-sufficiency of any econ- 
ony is the amount of internal dollar turn-over. Crow tribal 
menbers, however, spend a large portion of their income off 
the reservation. Food is generally piirchased in Hardin, and 
other goods are generally bought in Billings. Crows recognize 
that creating tribal businesses on the reservation would boost 
their econoiny. People's shopping at home could sipport a 
broader and more diversified job pool for Crows and could lead 
to a greater retention of income dollars for use in further 
business and job expansion, in government operation, and in 
meeting social needs. It is for these sorts of reasons that 
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Crows shew such strong support for establishing local busi- 
nesses that are owied and run by the tribe (particularly 
grocery and clothing stores, laundromats, and cafes). 

What part could resource development play in building 1:5) 
the strength and self-sufficiency of the Crow ecooGny? Peo- 
ple expressed thanselves on a variety of issues relating to 
resource, and more particularly coal, development. When 
asked vfeat one reservation resource they would like to see de- 
veloped. Crow tribal menbers chose agricultural resources ia>st 
often (53%), then recreational and tourist development (17%), 
coal resource developmrnt (raining) third (14%), and the build- 
ing of energy plants least often (0.4%). 

To \jnderstand ^y coal \ms not people' s first choice for 
resource development on the reservation, it is necessary to 
examine people's answers to a wide range of questions about 
coal development. The majority of Crow tribal menbers believe 
that reservation coal development will change their own person- 
al way of life and the way of life of the tribe as a xi^iole. 

The changes \Adcti Crow people are hopeful will occur as 
a result of coal development are those ^^lich relate to an im- 
proved Crow ecooony and to an i:5)-grading of Crow education, 
schools, and housing. People expect first and foremast that 
coal development could bring more money and income and mare 
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jobs to the Crow people. Tlie reasons behind people's ex- 
pectations of economic icnprcvement are clear from the pre- 
ceding re\7iew of the existing state of the Crow economy. 
People's expectations of inproved housing are a reflection 
of their widespread dissatisfaction with the current hous- 
ing situation on the reservation. Crow people would like 
to see more comfortable and well made houses bmlt to re- 
lieve the housing shortage and to ipgrade the quality of 
existing hoijBing. People's expectations of ioproved educa- 
tion and schools are a reflection of their hope that even 
greater nunbers of young people will obtain higher educa- 
tion and training to use in the service of the tribe than 
are doing so now, that a coranunity college will be built on 
the reservation, and that the local school facilities will be 
il)graded and their curricula will provide a solid educational 
background to Crow students. 

Crow people are not certain, however, that the antici- 
pated benefits of coal developnent will actually occur. They 
are also acutely aware of the possible negative effects of 
coal development en the reservation. People's greatest con- 
cern is that a large influx of outsiders will occur, result- 
ing in overpopulation, in a loss of control by the tribe over 
its reservation, and in social dislocation (siich as an increase 
in crime and alcoholism) . People also expressed a strong 
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ccxicem that environmental deterioration will result frcm 
reservation coal development. 

People are split over ^diether tiiey would allow reserva- 
tion land to be disturbed by strip mining. But if raiimig oc- 
curs, most people believe the land should be restored to full 
agricultural and grazing use. People are in substantial op- 
position to the building of a power plant on the reservation, 
perhaps because of fears that it will cause both environmental 
and social damage. 

In stnmary. Crew people are concerned that their deci- 
sions on resource development will benefit and strengthen the 
tribe economically and socially and that danage to the Crow 
way of life, to the traditional culture and language, and to 
the reservation environment be avoided or mmimzed. The 
Crow Tribe has still to decide \jpaa and take a final course of 
action on developing its coal and other reservation resources. 
Most Crew people believe that further infomation is needed 
to evaluate wisely the effects of development. 
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APPENDIX A 
CROW IMPACT STUDY 
FAMILY AND FAMILY HEAD QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. SECTION A 

2. SECTION B 

3. SECTION C 

4. SECTION D 

5. SECTION E 



CROW IMPACT STUDY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 430 
Crow Agency, Montana 59022 
Phone: 638-2929 
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DATE: 



DISTRICT: 



SECTION: A B C D E 



Your Code 
Number 




House 
Number 



Family 
Number 



Office 
Code 
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SECTION A 



A. Please list each member of household: 





RELATIONSHIP TO HEAD 


AGE 


ENROLLMENT 


CURRENTLY 
EMPLOYED 
YES NO 


IF YES, 
FULL PART 
TIME TIME 


1. 


Head 














2. 
















3. 
















4. 
















5. 
















6. 
















7. 
















8. 
















9. 
















10. 
















11. 














12. 
















13. 
















14. 
















15. 

















B. Total number of persons in house 



C. Total number of your own family 

D. Total Number of families 



E. 
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Personal Data Sheet (This page and the next two pages are for the 
family head to answer for himself or herself) 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



Family No. 

(This question was deleted.) 
Family Head: Sex 



(No. of years of 



5. 



6. 



Education 

school completed; if GED, write GED) If College, 
fill in below: 

College No. of years 

Ma j or 



Degree 



Have you ever worked, in the past, as an apprentice or had any 
on-the-job training? 



Yes 



No 



Don't know 



7. 





Date of 
work 


Was training 
completed? 


Months 
worked 


What kind of work was it? 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 









8. Have you ever had any other vocational or job training— including 
any training you got in the military, high school or a vocational 
or business school? 



a. Yes 



No 



Don't know 



b. If yes, what were you trained to do? 





1 /Years 
Date 


2/Was course 
completed? 
yes / no 


3 /worked 
at it 
yes/no 


4/number 
of 
months 


Type of training 


1. 










2. 










3. 










4. 










5. 




■ 







1/ Date of course. 

2/ Did you finish the course or did something prevent you from 

finishing it, 
3/ Have you ever worked at a job where you had an opportunity to 

use this training. 
4/ How long did you work at jobs using that training? 
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$. 



Employment (Beglnlng at the present and going back to January »75) 

Job #1 Date: From to 

A. Type of wor k 

B. Employer 



C. Location of job 

0. Nature of job: 
Full time 



Part time 



Number of hours per week 



Total number of months on the job 
E. Salary $ 



per 



Job #2 

A. Type of work 

B. Employer 



Date : From 



C. Location of job 

D. Nature of job: 



full time 



part time 



to 



Number of hours per week 



Total number of months on the job 
E. Salary $ 



per 



Job #3 



Date : From 



A. Type of work_ 

B. Employer 



C. Location of job 



D. Nature of job: 
Full time 



Part time 



to 



Number of hours per week 



Total number of months on the job 
E. Salary $ per 
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Any other jobs from January 1975 to present? 
Yes No 

If yes, approximate number of additional jobs: 

Yes No - . . V 

If yes, what type? 



10. Is there any other kind of work for which you feel qualified' 
Yes No 

If yes, what type? 



11. Of all the work you have done, which do you prefer to do for 
a living? 



12. Personal Income (calendar year 1975: Jan. to Dec. 1975) 

AMOUNT EMPLOYMENT LEAiSE OTHER 
$0-999 



$1000 - 2999 



$3000 - 4999 



$5000 - 6999 



$7000 - 8999 



$9000 - 10,999 



$11,000 - 12,999 



$13,000 - 14,999 



$15,000 and over 



Specify Other income 
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14. 



15. 



16, 



17, 
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Have you ever lived off this reservation? 
Yes N o 

If yes, where have you lived, how many years did you live 
there and why were you living there? 



Place 


Month/Year 
(from To ) 


Reason 

































Have you lived elsewhere on this reservation? 
Yes No 

If yes, where else have you lived on this reservation, for 
how long and why were you living there? 



Place 


Month/Year 
(From To ) 


Reason 



























Which of the following describes this house? 
a, (This selection was d:eletedi) 
_b. Frame house 
c. Trailer house 



_d. Log house 



_e. Modular house 
f. Other or combination of above, please specif y_ 



How long have you lived in this house? 

a. Less than 6 months 

b. 6 months but less fehan one year 



c. One year but less than five years 



d. 5 but less than 10 years 

e. 10 but; less than 15 years 

f. 15 but less than 25 years 
_g. 25 years or, longer 



18. (This quest it)n was delecfee^*) 



19. Do you own, rent or just live in this house? 

You own: ; Rent or help maintain: ; live in: 
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20. How old Is this House? years. 

21. Do you have a basement which is used as part of your living 
quarters? 

Yes No 



22. Number of rooms including finished basement 

23. Number of bathrooms _. 

2A. Does your house have: 

a. Electricity Yes No 



b. Primary source of heat fro m a . coal burner 

b. wood burner 

^c. gas - propane 



d. fuel oil 



e. electricity 

f . other, pease specify: 



c. Water from a, well 

b. public system 

^c. no water source nearby 

d. spring 

e. stream 



d. Do you have indoor plumbing? 
Ye s No Partly 



What are your average monthly total utility bills not including 
telephone) ? $^ 



e. Telephone: 

Yes No 



25. Who owns the land on which your house is sitting? 

^a. yourself 

— ^' another member of your household, please, specify: 



c. tribe 



d. relative 



_e. non-relative Indian 
f . non-Crow 
_g. other who? 
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26. How far is the house from paved road? 

27. Are you satisfied with your present housing? 

_a. Fully satisfied; do not feel anything needs to 

be done to it. 



^b. Partly satisfied; house needs remodeling, repair 

or something else o y , 

. c. Not satisfied at all; would like to get new 

housing please explain: 

^'" thlsTouse" y°"^"°"*hay payments for rent or purchase of 

29. Do you own any vehicles? 

Ye s No 

Number of cars 



Number of pickups 
Number of trucks 



'"■ f !„^f°^P°««i<'" ever been a problem in getting or holding 



a job? 

Yes No 



31. (This question was deleted.) 

32. (This question was deleted.) 



''• orLrcou'rT:ystLr"^"^' '^'*' '""^ ^'°" P°"" ^ ^^ -^ 
^^s No_ Don»t know 



a. If no, how do you suggest it can be improved. 

^ur c^^^n^ltyr""'"" '"'""^^ """" ^°" ""^^ '° "--^^ 

yo^r^i'^^^f'' satisfied with the recreation facilities In 



Yes No 



coZ^J^f "creation facilities do you suggest for your 



community? 
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34. Most of the time in what town do you shop for: 
Foo d 

Clothing 



Large appliances like freezers or washers 



Small appliances like toasters or small heaters 
Automobiles or auto parts 
Ranch and Farm supplies 



Building and Construction supplies 



Subsistance Questions 

35. Do you operate a farm or ranch? 
Yes N o 

36. If you do not now farm or ranch, would you do so if you had 
access to the land and the money for stock and equipment to 
get started? 

Yes No Don't know 



37. If you do operate a farm or ranch, please answer the following 
questions: * 

(1) How much of your family income comes from your operation? 
a . less than h 



J). ^5 to ^ 



_c. more than h 



38. (T^is question was deleted.) 



39. Total number of acres you operate as a farm/ ranch? 
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40. Livestock: Number of bead of livestock in your farm/ranch 
operation right now? i-arm/rancn 



a. Cattle: 

b. Sheep: 

c . Mule : 



d. Chicken: 

e. Horse: 

f. Goat: 



g. Milk Cow: 

h. Ducks, geese: 

i. Hogs/pigs: 

j . Other : 



41. Do you usually raise most of your own feed? 
Yes No 

42. Do you have your own farm/ ranch equipment? 
Yes_____ N o Partly 



43. What major equipment have you bought or replaced in the 
'^''^^^OT Truck__ Implements Other 



SECTION B 
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1. 



For your own use, does anyone in the household: 

hunt 

fish 

raise a vegetable garden 

^collect wild fruits or berries 

__collect vegetables or herbs 
^•__ ^other, please spec if y: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



2. What do you think are some of the best businesses the Crow 
a tribe could get into that would keep more money on the~~ 
reservation? 



as 



a, grocery store 



b. clothing store 



c, laundromat 



d. cafe 



e. bank 



f. public utilities 



g. insurance 



h. implement dealers 



i. credit union 



j . automobile dealer 



k. construction material! 



L. OTHER, PLEASE SPECIFY: 



YES NO UNSURE WHERE 
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As you know, this is a time of important decisions for our tribe, 
decisions about the future for us and our children. Many of these 
decisions are related to our economic situation both as a tribe and 
as individuals. We would like your thoughts and ideas about change 
and development. 

3. What resources do you feel should be developed inside the 
reservation boundaries? 

1. A griculture 

2 . _Recreation and tourism 

3. ^Factories 

4. ^Coal mining 

5. ^Oil, gas, or other mineral development 

6 . ^Timber 

7. _Energy plaiits 

8. O ther, please specify 



4. (This question was deleted.) 



5. Who do you think should control all major development of resources 
on the reservation? (please choose only one) 

N o development should take place 



BIA 

State 

Federal 

Individual landowners 



Tribal Council 
Tribal Administration 
No one 



Other, please specify 



6. (This question was deleted.) 
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7. Who do you think should represent the individual tribal 
landowners in negotiating agreements? (please choose 
only one) 

No resource development should take place 

BIA 
State 



_Federal 

Individual landowners 
_Tribal Council 

Tribal Administration 
_No one 

County government 

Surface leasees 

Professional negotiator 

Other , Please Specify 

Don ' t know 



8. Who do you think should represent the tribe in negotiating 
resource agreements (e.g. coal, gas, recreation, forests, 
minerals) for tribal lands? (please choose only one) 

No resource development should take place 



_BIA 

State 

Federal 
_Individual landowners 

Tribal Council 

Tribal Administration 



No one 



County government 
Surface leasees 
Professional negotiator 
Other, please specify 
Don't know 



9. Do you think that you have enough information right now about 
coal development and its effects on the reservation, or would 
you like to have more information? 

I have plenty of information right now 



1 want to know more about development and its effects 

What would you like to know more about? 

Would you like the Coal Research Project's public education 
information officer to come to your home to bring information 
and to explain about the coal development and its effects on 
the land, air, and water? 

Yes (Convenient time and da y ) 

N o 

10. This question was deleted.) 
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11. Below is a list of possible sources of information about coal 
strip mining and power plant development. Please mark the 
ones you use most often to get information: (Please look 
through the entire list before answer) 

a* ^News media (radio, TV, newspaper) 

b- ^Public meetings (not including Tribal Council) 

c. ^Tribal Council 

d. ^Coal or power companies 

e* Conversations with other Crow Indians 

f» ^Conversations with non-Crow 

g» ^Environmental groups 

h. ^Bureau of Indian Affairs 

i. O ther Federal government agencies 
j. S tate government agencies 

k. ^Professional negotiator 

!•. ^Other, please describe: 



a. Of the above sources on information which do you most 
believe? 

b. Of the above sources of information which do you least 
believe? 

12. How much more time should the tribe take to study what will 
happen here if mining and development proceed? 

^\ ^no more time d. 7 months to a year 

^' 1 to 3 months e. m ore than one year. 

c. h to 6 months 

13. Would you favor or oppose a continued delay on all coal-related 
mining and power plant construction on the reservation until 
more could be learned about their impacts? 

favor o ppose ^undecided 

14. If the Crow Tribe decides to strip mine its coal on the 
reservation, what type of changes (good and bad) do you 
foresee for the reservation? 

a. good changes ; _^ 

b, bad changes: 
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15. If coal is mined on the reservation, the land surface in the 
mined areas will be disturbed and disrupted. 

a. Do you think we should do this? 
Ye s No No opinion 



If the decision is made to mine reservation coal: 

b^ What should be done to the land after mining? 
a. left as it is after mining 

b. Some reclamation 

c. ^Restore it to agricultural/grazing use 

d.__ ^Other, specify 



e. ^land should not be disrupted or disturbed 

i 

c. Who should be responsible for reclaming the land? 
(please choose only one) 

a. ^Crow Tribe 

b. _Indian landowners 

c. _County government 

d._ _State government 

e. F ederal government 

f . M ining companies 
g. ^Surface leasors 

h, _Coal companies and industry 

i d on* t know 

j«_ ^land should not be disrupted or disturbed 

d. Who should decide what kind of use reclaimed land is 
restored to after mining — i.e. agriculture, recreation, 
other industrial use, etc.? (more than one choice) 

a. ^Crow Tribe 

b Indian landowners 

c.^ ^County government 

d. S tate government 

e. ^Federal government 

f . M ining companies 

g. S urface leasors 

h. G oal companies and industry 

i. D on*t know 

j . l and should not be disrupted or disturbed. 
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16. There are no coal- fired power plants or coal conversion 
plants on the reservation. Would you favor or oppose the 
construction of any such plants on the reservation? 

Favo r Oppose Undecided 

If you are in favor: 

A. Where should the plant be built? 

a. o n the reservation 

b'_ ^near where the power is to be used (e.g. not in Montana) 

c. n ot sure 

d. ^other, location: 



B. In coal conversion, large amounts of water will be needed. 
Where should the energy companies get this water source? 

a. ^Crow reservation water 

b* ^Off- reservation water (but near the reservation) 

c-__ ^Off reservation out of Crow drainages (farther away) 

d. ^Other, please describe: 

C. (This question was deleted.) 

D. If the water transport system was designed to cross your 
land, would you allow this? 

Yes No Don't know 



17. The next question has to do with money obtained from coal mining 

(including salaries, taxes, royalties, and lease payments). Choose 

from the following list who you think gets the most money and who 
get the least. 

a. Crow Tribe 

b. Individual Crow 

c. State government 

d. Federal Government 

e. Mining companies 

f. County government 

g. Surface leasors 
h. Landowner 

i. Energy companies and industry 
j. Professional negotiator 
k. Don't know 

Gets the most Gets the least 
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18. Who should get the most money and who should get the least? 

a. Crow Tribe 

b. Individual Crow 

c. State government 

d. Federal Government 

e. Mining companies 

f. County government 

g. Surface leasers 
h . Landowner 

1. Energy companies and industry 

j . Professional negotiator 

k. Don't know 

Should get most 



Should get least 



19. Have you been approached by any mining company to lease 
your land for mining or mining support operations? 
Y^s No Don»t know 

a. Which company 



b. If yes, have you signed a lease? 
Y^s No Don't know_ 

c. With what company? 



SECTION C 
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1. 



or disagree ^ith each 1™^?' ""* ^"' ''' """"^ y°" «g«e 



a. 



b. 



c. 



Crow speakers should continue to 
use English words and phrases as 
much as they need to 

Some people who speak Crow well 
should create new Crow words to 
replace the English ones 

Everyone should speak good 
traditional Crow and try not 
to speak any English 



d. 



e. 



People should use Crow to talk 
about Crow things and use English 
to talk about the non-Crow thing. 

The Crow language is not suitable 
for the modern world, so we should 
let It die and speak only English. 



2.a.What language was spoken in your home when you were a child 7 

1 « C row 

^•— — —Eiiglish 

3. _Both 

4. 




_Othe r_, please sp ppify 



b-What language (s) do you prefer to use: 
!• At home 

2. With friends 

3. In public 



^. To be taught at home 

5. To be taught in school 
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3. We would like to know what you think is happening to the Crow 
language. Look at the following list and answer these two (2) 
questions for each item. 





Is this 
happening? 




1. 
Yes 


2. 

No 




1 2 


a. Fewer Crow children 
can speak Crow. 


1 


b. Most Crow people now 
speak less Crow and 
more English. 






c. Crow young people 
speak both Crow 
and English well. 






d. Crow people use 

English words when 
they speak Crow 






e. Teachers try to 

stop Crow children 
from speaking Crow 
in school. 






f . Crow children who 
can't speak Crow 
are learning to 
speak it at school. 






g. Crow parents speak 
English to their 
children at home 
so that they can 
do better at school. 






h. A lot of non-Crows 
are learning Crow. 







Is it desirable? 



i 






1 


2 


3 






























t 

i 












) 
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4. (For interviewees who speak both Crow and English) 

Which language do you use in each of the following cases? 

. 1. Always Crow, except a few English words. 

2. Mostly Crow, sometimes English. 

3. Both Grow and English - about equal. 

4. Mostly English, sometimes Crow. 

5. Always English. 

(Refer to choices above) 



a. When talking to another person who 
speaks Crow. 



b. When talking to friends of your 
own age who speak Crow. 



c. When talking to your children. 



d. At work. 



e. In your religion. 



f. When discussing TV programs. 



g. When discussing coal 
development . 
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5. The following is a list of things that people consider important 
in life. Look at the list carefully and decide which three (3) 
are most important for you . 

a. A comfortable, modern home 

b. having many relatives 

c. Feeling good about oneself 

d. A good education for my children 

e. Lots of money every year 

f. Owning horses and cattle 

g. Having respect for other people 
h. Being a Crow 

i. (This selection was deleted due duplication of f above.) 

j. A job 

k. Being respected by other people 

1. Religious faith - Indian and non-Indian 

m. The natural beauty of the land 

n. Family life 

o. Other. What? 

Most important 2nd most important 3rd most important_ 



6. There are some things which Crows do or have that make their way of 
life different from the way that the non-Indians live. Look at the 
list below and decide how important it is for keeping the Crow way 
of life. If something is important, it means that the Crow way of 
life will be threatened if that thing is lost. 

Check items that are important for yourself. 

a. ^Telling Crow stories and history 

b. _Sweat bath 

c. _Give-away 

d. C row language 

e. _Fasting and vision quests 

f . C row Fair 

g. ^Hand games 

h. ^Tobacco Society 

i. War dance 

j . ^Clans and clan ways 

k. ^Arrow throwing 

1. Sun Dance 

m. Beadwork 

n. Native American Church 

o. Sign language 

p. Indian music 

q. Pipe 

r. ^Owl Dance 

s. Shoshone or Victory Dance 

t. ^Family ways 

u. ^Owning feathers and featherwork 

V. Other. Please describe 
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7. What, to you, are the important traditions and customs of the 
Crow that exist today? 



8. Have any of the traditions and customs you named become some- 
what different today than years ago? 

Yes No Don't know 



What are the changes, and what do you think has caused them? 



9. Do you think those traditions and customs as they exist today 
can be preserved and, if so, by what means? 



10. Are there any places here on your reservation that have 
special importance to you and which you would never want 
destroyed or altered in any way? 

Yes No 



If yes, what are they: 



11. a Do you feel that the presence of coal mining or power and con- 
version plants on or near the reservation might change your own 
way of life? 



Yes No Don't know 



11. b Why do you feel this way? (If you feel your own life will 
change, in what ways will the change be) 

For the better: 



For the worse: 
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12. a Will the presence of coal mining or power and conversion plants 
on or near the reservation change the life of the Crow people 
as a whole? 



Yes No Don't know 



12. b Why do you feel this way? (If you feel the Crow way of life 
will change, in what ways will the change be for the:) 



For better 



For worse 



13. (This question was deleted.) 

14. If you were employed, and wanted to attend Grow traditional 
activities which one of the following would work best for you? 

Si' work on a regular 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. schedule 



_b. work hours and days you can set yourself. 
_c. other, please specify: 
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SECTION D 



Education Questions 

1. Do you think that there are enough Crow members on local 
school boards on or near the reservation? 

Yes____ No Don»t know 

Comments: 



2. Is school easier for Crow children now than it was when 
you went to school? 

Y^s No__ Don't kno w 

Comments: 



3. Do you think that the elementary school building Crow 
children use are good enough? 

good enough 



needs fixing u p 

needs a new building_ 

don't kno w 

4. Do you think that the high school buildings Crow children 
use are good enough? 

good enough 



needs fixing up 

needs a new building 
don't know 

5. Do you think it is better for Crow students to have Crow 
or non-Crow teachers? 

All Crow 



_Mostly Crow 

Both Crow and Non-Crow 
_Mostly non-Crow 

All non-Crow 



_Doesn't matter 
Don't know 
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6. Do you think that non-Crow teachers know of the Crow way 
of life? 

All do . 



Most do 
Some do 



None do 



Don't know 



Comments : 



Do you think the Crow people should have their own community 
college where such courses as Crow Economics, Crow Culture, 
and Crow Language would be included as part of course offering. 

Yes No Don ' t know 



Where should it be? 



8. Would you go or send your children to this college? 

go yoursel f send your childre n bot h 

Would not go yourself and not sent your children Don't know_ 

9. Look at the following list of education goals and decide how 
important you feel each should be for the schools. 

Please mar k 1 for important. 

or mar k 2 for not important, 
or mar k 3 for don't know. 

a. ^To prepare students to live and work on the reservation. 

b. T o help each student develop his/her abilities as much 
as possible. 

c. To give students the skills they need to be successful 

off the reservation. 

d . T o encourage students to keep the Crow way of life. 

e. To keep the Crow way of life and white man's way of life, 

f . To give students a good education in basic subjects like 

reading, writing, math, and science. 

g. Other, please describe: . . ; . ' . , 



10. 
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There are a number of things that children can learn in school. 
Apart from the basic subjects like reading, math, and science. 
Below is a list of some of these things. Look at the list and 
answer these questions. 

A. Should this be taught in schools on the reservations? 



a. 
b. 



e. 



C. 



D. 



Self Discipline 



How to speak 
English well 

c . Crow language 

d. A sense of pur- 
pose in life 



Respect for 
other people 



f. Crow Stories 

and culture 

g. How to live off 

the reservation 



h. How to find a 
good career 



A Should be taugh t 



Yes 



Crow religion 



No 



Don't know! 



From the list, choose the two items that you think are the 
most important. 



Most important 



Next most important 



Are there other things that children should learn in school? 
If so, what are they? 



11. 



Here is a list of various kinds of education that can be provided 
for people who have graduated from high school. 

Please mark 1 for important or Mark 2 for not important 

3* A general college education 

^Technical-vocational training to learn a skill or trade 

^Training to be a teacher 

^Training to teach bilingually (teaching in both Crow/Eng.) 

^Specialized training for coal mining jobs 

^General adult education courses 

^Education in professional fields that can benefit the 

tribe, like law, economics, medicine, 

^Other (specify) : _^ 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
g. 

h. 
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JOB TRAINING QUESTIONS 



12. If you were to enroll In a training program for Crow people, 
which of the following would be useful to you? 



a. Being able to be with 
Crow or other Indian 
people 



e. 



r 



Useful Not Useful Not sure 



b. Knowing Crow or other 
Indian people will 
have a chance at the 
jobs available 



c. Having Indian counselors 
available to help with 
my problems 



d. Being able to have my 
family with me if we 
have to be away from 
home 



Living at or near 
where my new job 
will be 



Being able to train 
for a job equal to or 
better than the work 
I*ve done in the past 



Having a lot of 
choice among different 
training programs 
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13. If economic development of some kind occurs on or near the 
reservation (the development could be in one or more areas 
such as timber, farming and ranching, coal, light industry), 
who do you think should set up any necessary training pro- 
grams for tribal members? 

^a. the tribe 

b. the BIA 

c.. any private, outside companies involved in the 

development 
_____d. Othe r ^ please specify 



14a. Who should pay for the training programs? 

^a. the tribe 

b. the BIA 

C ' any private, outside companies involved in the 
development 
d* othe r, please specify 



b. Please explain why you think the training programs should 
be set up and paid for as you described: 

15 a. If a well-paying job related to economic development 
became available and you were interested in it, but 
did not have the necessary skills, would you be willing 
to be trained for the job? 

Yes No Don't know 



b. Would you be willing to be trained without pay? 
Yes No Don't kno w 

c. Would you be willing to go off-reservation to be trained? 
Yes No Don't kno w 

d. Do you think any training programs should be conducted on 
or near the reservation? 

Yes No Don't know 



e. If you have not taken a training course in your favorite work 

what is the major reason for this? 

a . No jobs available in that field 

b. Cost 

^c. Can't leave my job 

^d. Can't leave my family 

^e. No time 

f* Don't want to live off the reservation 

^g. Don't know where that's taught 

h. Don't like school 

^i. Poor health 

j . Too old 

k . Not qualified 

1. Race discrimination 

m. Pay is too low 

n. People would look down on me 

^o. Physical handicap 

^p. My family holds me back 



q. other 
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d. Do you think any training programs should be conducted on 
or near the reservation? 

Yes_ ^ No Don't know 



e. If you have not taken a training course in your favote work 

what is the major reason for this? 

a. No jobs available in that field 

^b. Cost 

c. Can't leave my job 

^d. Can't leave my family 

e. No time 

f- Don't want to live off the reservation 

8* Don't know where that's taught 

^h. Don't like school 

1. Poor health 

^j. Too old 

^k. Not qualified 

1. Race discrimination 

^m. Pay is too low 

^' People would look down on me 

o. Physical handicap 

_p. My family holds me back 



q. other 



16. If you were in the military, have you had the opportunity to do 
the kind of work for which you were trained since your discharge? 
Yes No Does not apply 

Would you do that work again if it were available? 
Yes No_ Does not apply 

COAL DEVELOPMENT QUESTIONS: 

17. Would you consider working in coal mining? 
Yes No Don't know 

18. Have you applied for a job with a company at Colstrlp. Sarpy 
Creek, or Decker? 

Yes No 



19. Have you worked at Colstrip, Sarpy Creek or Decker? 
Yes Nq_ 

20a. If the Crow Tribe decides to go into full-scale mining, including 
development of conversion and power plants, would you consider 
moving from your present home? 

Yes No Don't know 



b. If yes, where would you like to move to: 

a. Different part of the reservation away from mining and devel- 

^b. Closer to mining and construction area opment area. 

_c. Off reservation but within 100 miles 



_d. Further than 100 miles 
e. Where? 
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SECTION E 



Medical Questions Most of these questions come from medical 
programs that provide service to the Crow Tribe. 



1. 



During the past year how many people in this household have 
been treated by the following? 



a. 
b. 



d. 
e. 
f. 



The Indian Health Service Clinic at Crow Agency 

A medical doctor (other than at the IHS at Crow Agency) 



Where 



Others such as: 
a chiropractor 

a bone doctor 



where 



where 



a nature doctor 



where 



Indian religious leader 

The Big Horn Community Health Nurses 
Indian Colic Doctor 



2. 



Has your household ever been visited by a Big Horn Community 
Health nurse? 



Yes 



No 



Don't know 



^* H_Z££» please answer the next two questions. 

(1) Did the community health nurse or CHR make appointments for 
you or your family for any medical or social agency? 

Yes No Don ' t know 



If yes, which ones: 

1. General Medical Clinic 

2. Dentist 

3. Social Worker 

4. Eye doctor 

5. Ear doctor 

6. Mental hea lth clinic 
1l 

9. 



Nurse 



CHR 



WIC programs 

Birth control advise 
Well child Clinic 



10. Maternity Clinic 

11. Other 



(2) 



Do you think that the community health nurse takes Crow ways 
of living and thinking into account when providing you or 
your family with service? 

Ye s No Don't know_ 

Comments: 
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3. Do you think you would not feel right if you did receive a 
home visit from a community health nurse? 

Yes No Don't know 

Comments: 



4. Is the medical service you get on this reservation good enough? 

Yes No Don*t know 

If you are not satisfied, please explain why: 



General Questions The next questions cover different subjects. 

5. What do you think about the number of non-Crow on the reservation 
right now? 

1. ^There are too many here right now. 

2. T he present number on the reservation is all right, 

^* ^There should be more non-Crow on the reservation. 

4. ^Other, please specify 



6. Where do you think any new non-Crow should live? 

1. ^on-reservation 

2. near by, but off-reservation 

3. other, please specify 



4. there shouldn't be any more non-Crow living here, 

7. Do you think non-Crow living on the reservation should pay a 
residence tax to the tribe? 

Yes No 



8. Do you think that Indian people who move off the reservation are 
provided fair opportunity compared to non- Indians when it comes 
to getting jobs? 

Yes_ No Don't know 



9. Do you think that Crows who live on the reservation get a fair 
chance at jobs in the areas around the reservation? 

Yes No Don't know 
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10. Do you think that Indian people will probably be able to 
get as many coal industry jobs as they want in the next 
20 years? 

Yes No Don't know 



11. Do you feel Crow should be getting better jobs in the coal 
industry than they are now? 

Yes No Don't know 



12. Of all the places you have lived, do you prefer to live on your 
reservation? 

Yes N o Don't kno w 

Why? 



13. Do you know about the Mutual Help Program? 
Yes N o 

a. If yes, have you ever used the Mutual Help Program to. purchase 
any house? 

Yes, currently_ Yes, in the pas t No 

Don't know 

14. Did you know about the Low Rent Program? 

Ye s No 

a. If yes, have you rented or are you currently renting through 
the Low Rent Program? 

Yes, currentl y Yes, in the pas t No 

Don't know 

15. Would you be interested in a Low Rent Program for the elderly? 
Yes No 

If yes, what type of structure would you prefer: 
a. Apartment complex 

b. Single family unit 

16. Would you be interested in a Low Rent Program for the handicapped 
and/or disabled? 

Yes No 



If yes, what type of structure woul4 you prefer: 

a._ Apartment complex 

b. Single family unit 
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17. Do you prefer living in town or on your own land? 
Town_ or own land 

18. Do you know about the HIP Program? 

Yes N o 

a. If yes, have you done any remodeling or repairs under the 
HIP Program? 

Yes No 



b. If yes, have found the work satisfactory? 
Yes No 

Coal Development Questions 

19. Would you consider working in coal mining? 

Ye s No Don*t kno w 

If yes, what kind of job would you consider? 



20. Have you applied for a job with a company at Cols trip, Sarpy 
Creek, or Decker? 

Yes No 



21. Have you worked at Colstrip, Sarpy Creek, or Decker? 

Yes N o 

22. If the Crow Tribe decides to go into full-scale mining, including 
development of conversion and power plants, would you consider 
moving from your present home? 

Yes No Don*t know 

(1) If yes, where would you like to move to? 

^a. Different part of the reservation away from mining 

and development area 

b. Closer to mining and construction area 



_c. Off reservation but within 100 miles 

d. Further than 100 miles 

e. Where 
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If you are a landowner but do not own any land on the Gampbell 
Bench (Hardin Unit) please answer the questions in Part II. 

If you are a landowner on the Campbell Bench (Hardin Unit) please 
answer the questions in Part I. 

If you do not own any land please disregard the following questions 
in Part I and II. 

A. Are you aware of a plan for developing irrigation of land on the 
Campbell Bench, called the Hardin Irrigation Unit? 

Yes No 



(If "yes", answer questions in Part I or Part II, whichever is 
appropriate. If "no" answer no further questions.) 

PART I; 

23. Are you in favor of developing the irrigation of the land on the 
Campbell Bench (called the Hardin Unit)? (Big Horn Bench) 

24. (This question was delete<|.) 

25. Would you like more information on the water development? 



26. Are you aware that no more development of irrigation can take 
place within the Crow Indian Reservation until it is asked for 
and approved by the Crow Tribe? 

Yes No Not sure 



27. (This question was deleted.) 

28. (This question was deleted.) 



29. Do you feel that the development of the Hardin Irrigation Unit 
will be a benefit to the Crow people. 

Yes No Not sure 



30. Where on the reservation do you think is the best place for 
water development? 

a. B ig Horn Bench 

b. P roposed Little Horn Dam 

c . P ryor Drainage 

Comments; 
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Part II : 

31. Do you own some land that could be irrigated? 
Ye s No Not sur e 

32. Do you farm your own land? 
Yes N o 

33. Would you farm your own land if it were irrigated? 
Yes No^ 

34. (This question was deleted.) 

35. (This question was deleted.) 

36. (This question was deleted.) 

37. Do you have any children who are or would be interested in 
farming an irrigated farm? 

Yes No Not sure 



38. Do you feel you could gain more lease income from your land being 
irrigated compared to being dry farmed. 

Yes No Not sure 



39. (This question was deleted.) 

40. If you own some land under this proposed development, is it all 
located together? 

Yes_ No Not sure 



41. If you own some land under this proposed unit, what 
IS the approximate income per acre per year? 



42. Are you aware of the many problems that could develop 

m trying to set up irrigable units due to the multiple 
and split ownerships within this proposed unit? 



^®s No Don ' t understand 
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APPENDIX B 
ADDITIONAL lAKLES 
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TABLE B-1 
POPULATION IN HOUSEHOLDS BY SI2E OF HOUSEHOLD 



Nunber of Persons 
In Hdijsehbld 



Number of Households (N=766)' 



No. 



One Person 
Two Persons 
Tliree Persons 
FoiBT Persons 
Five Persons 

Six Persais 
Seven Persons 
Ei^t Persons 
Nine Persons 
Ten Persons 

Eleven Persons 
T^^lve Persons 
Thirteen Persons 
Fotirteen Persons 
Fifteen Persons 
Sixteen Persons 

TOTAL^ 



5.1% 


(39) 


12.1 


(93) 


14.5 


(111) 


16.4 


(126) 


15.5 


(119) 


10.3 


(79) 


7.0 


(54) 


5.6 


(43) 


4.3 


(33) 


3.0 


(23) 


2.1 


(16) 


0.9 


(7) 


1.6 


(12) 


0.5 


(4) 


0.7 


(5) 


0.3 


(2) 



99.9% 



(766) 



^ Nunfoers in parentheses are actual nunber of people giv- 
ing each answer. 

'^^^^ ^^^ ^°t equal 100.0% becaijse of rounding. 
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TABI£ B-2 
AGE DISTRIBOTION: FAMILY HEADS 



Younger Than 18 

18-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 

60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75 Or Older 



Family Heads (1^1,006) 
Age Categpry % jfo. 



0.8% 


(8) 


2.3 


(23) 


15.0 


(151) 


18.0 


(181) 


13.7 


(138) 


10.7 


(108) 


8.8 


(89) 


7.8 


(78) 


6.4 


(64) 


5.5 


(55) 


4.1 


(41) 


3.1 


(31) 


1.6 


(16) 


2.3 


(23) 



TOTAL^ 100.1% (1006) 



Total does not equal 100.0% because of rounding. 
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TABLE B-3 
EDUCATIOIAL ATEAINMENTS: ALL EMPLOYED PERSONS OVER 25 

Male (N=528)^ Female (N=418)^ Total (N=946) ^ 
Hi^iest Educa- 
tional Level Jo__ No. % No. % No. 
Conpleted 

8th Grade Or Less 27.5% (145) 28.2% (118) 27.8% (263) 



9-11 Years Of 
School 


19.5 


(103) 


14.8 


(62) 


17.4 


(165) 


Hi^ School Grad- 
uate Or G.E.D. 


22.7 


(120) 


23.2 


(97) 


22.9 


(217) 


1-3 Years Of 
College 


24.6 


(130) 


23.4 


(98) 


24.1 


(228) 


4 Or Mare Ye^rs 
Of College 


5.7 


(30) 


10.4 


(43) 


7.7 


(73) 


TOTAL^ 


100.0% 


(528) 


100.0% 


(418) 


99.9% 


(946) 



^ Nunbers in parentheses are the actual nuni>er of persons giv- 
ing each answer. 

^ Total may not equal exactly 100.0%, because of rounding. 
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TABLE B-6 
REXEMT JOB EXPERIMCE BY INDUSTRY: FAMILY HEADS 

1975-1976 



Job Experiences of Employed 
Fanaly Heads 

Industry Group _%_ No. 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 
Mining; Coal 

Other 
Coal Industry, Except Mining 
Construction 
^fenuf acturing 
Transportation, Conmunications, 

Utilities 
Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
Bijsiness and Repair Services ? 
Professional Services 
Private Education 
Personal Services 

Ehtertainment and Recreation Services 
Public AdpLnistration Or Government 86.6 (496) 



6.6% 


(38) 


1.9 


(11) 


0.3 


(2) 


4.7 


(27) 


7.7 


(4^) 


10.8 


(62) 


1.9 


(11) 


1.6 


(9) 


1.7 


(10) 


6.6 


(38) 


5.6 


(33) 



TOTAL^ 136.0% 



^ Nuiribers in parentheses are the actual nunber of times each 
answer was given. The nunber of persons vAio answered this 
question was 573; each person cotild give more than one answer. 

^ Total equals more than 100% because people could give more 
than one answer. 
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APPENDIX C 



EXPIi^NATICN OF TERMS 

1. OCCUPATION CATEXXBIES (USED IN 
CODING THE FAMILY SURVEY) 

2. TYPE OF WORK OR TYPE OF TRAINING 
(ON-THE-JOB AND VOCATIONAL "mAENING) 

3. CULTURAL TERMS 

4. OCCUPATION CAIEGORIES (USED IN CODING 
THE PUBLIC AOENGY SURVEY) 
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EXPLANATION OF 0CCUPATiC3N CATEGORIES 
(USED IN CXDDING THE FAMILY SURVEY) 



Occipation Category 

Professional, 
Technical, and 
Kindred 



Managerial 



Sales 

Clerical and 
Kindred 



Craftsmen, 
Foremen, 
and Kindred 

Farmers, fajnn 
workers 

Transport Equipment 
Operatives 

Other Operatives 
Laborers 



Service Workers 



Typical Occupations 

Coijnseling, accounting, coraiiunica- 
tions engineer, surveyor, dental 
assistant, journalist, legal aide, 
judge, nutritionist, lab assistant, 
mecfia specialist, corammity health 
nurse, medical worker 

Business adninistration, postmaster, 
motel manager, si4>ervisor, tribal 
official, realty assistant 

Cashier, sales clerk, salesperson 

Secretary, teachers' aides, dispatch- 
er, intervietfler, typist, office work- 
er, receptionist, draftsman, clerk, 
telq)hone operator 

Carpenter, welder, boilermaker, sew- 
ing, beading, mechanic, plunber, brick 
mason, painter 

Ranch hand, farmer, farm foreman, 
beekeeper, horse trainer 

Bus driver, truck driver 



Heavy equipment operator, miner, drill 
press operator 

Factory worker, janitor, ditchrider, 
floor man, assenbly line worker, load- 
ing crew worker, flagper son, dish- 
washer 

Cook, motel maid, policeman, nurse's 
aide, waitress, security guard, tribal 
worker, recreation program worker 



Private Household Workers MkLd, housewife, gardener 



(Refer to Chapter III of this report) 
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EXPLAMTION OF TYPE OF WORK OR TYPE OF -DRAINING 
CATEGORIES: CN-THE-JQB AND WGATIONAL TRAINING 



Categpry 

Professional, 
Technical 



Typical Types of Training 



Wbnagerial 

Sales 
Clerical 



Crafts and Trades 



Agriculture, 
Forestry 

Transport Equipment 
Operation 

Other Equipment 
Operation 

Labor or Factory 
Vfork 



Service Work 



Teacher training, accounting, lab chanis- 
try, cooputer operation, nurses' train- 
ing, social work, counseling, paramedical 
training, tutor training, production coop- 
troller training, surveying, photography, 
meteorology, appraising, fashion design, 
optician, public law 

MDtel managenent, business administration, 
tribal business management, stqjply nanage- 
ment 

Sales clerk training 

Receptionist training, dispatching, medical 
records keeping, office machine operation, 
secretarial, key punching, interviewing, 
stock clerk training, bodkkeeping, typing 

Carpentry, welding, mechanics' training, 
cooking, landscaping, painting, electrician's 
training, baking, meat cutting, silver 
smithing, masonry, printing, sheet metal 
working 

Ranching, forestry, farming, horseshoeing 
Truck driving, bus driving 

Heavy equipmait operation, machine opera- 
tion, road maintenance, plant operation 

Factory work, carpet mill work, orderly 
training, masonry helper training, bmld- 
ing maintenance training, dishwashing 
air frei^t handling 

Waitress training, tribal police training, 
fire- fitting, motel work, barber training 
housekeeping, day care aide training, prac- 
tical nursing, cosmetology, first-aid " 
training 
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IIFIMTION OF CULTURAL TERMS 



Cl^: A social m±t into ^.Mch a person is bom by in- 
ina ^. Iw^^^i ^ affiliation of either parent accord- 
1^ to the tnbal ri£e of descent. Cro^ clans are matri- 
rT?f n^^"^? children belong to their mother's clan 
y^^ ^^J"-^^ ^^ patrilineal because all childreA 
belong to their father's clan. 

^^^3^1 Gambling game found among 81 tribes of Western 

North America. It is characterized by the 
^ssing of xtoch hand contains a lot, the lots nost fre- 
^tly being pairs of bone cylinders and the o^lct gL- 
erally being to point out the unmarked member of a pail 

5ldi^ Colic Doctor: An Indian woman ^o massages babies 
J. , ^en they have colic; only a certain 

few^^, by their special ability, qualify as^colS^^ 

^^^^^^ . ^lied to anything s^:p^matural; a "medicine- 
man , for example, is a shaman. 

MB^cine Bunaei_ An object or set of objects kept in 
mth definite rules!"^^^^' "^ "^^ ^ ^^^ associated 

Sweat lo^: A small dome-shaped structure covered with 
coi,«.o K ®^^ ^ canvas. The people sweat them- 
^Ives by exposure to the vapor from hot rocks on which 
water has been poured. 



Source: The Crow Indians , Rt^ert H. Lowie (New York, 1956). 
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EXPLANATION CF OCCUPATION CATEGORIES 
(USED m COOING THE PUBLIC AGENCY SURVEY)* 



Occupation Category 

Professional, 
Technical, and 
Kindred 



Jfenagers and 
Administrators 



Sales Workers 
Clerical Workers 



Craftsmen and 
Kindred Workers 



Typical Occupations 



Engineers, draftsmen, scientific aides 
and technicians (g^logy, hydrology, 
and sociology); medical and health 
workers (not aides), M.D., medical 
technician, pharmacist, dentist, op- 
tometrist, licensed practical nurse, 
registered nurse; teachers (not aides), 
instructors; social workers, juvenile 
and probation officers (not counselling 
aides) ; public relations workers , com- 
munity organizers, liaison workers; 
other professional workers, economists, 
librarians, media specialists. 

Program directors, assistant directors, 
tribal councilmen, public officials, 
office managers, school adninistrators, 
manager or superintendent of btiilding, * 
other managers, other administrators. 

Retail stores, other. 

Secretaries and typists, bookkeepers, 
payroll clerks, clerical assistants 
(filing, typing, receptionist, tele- 
ptaie operator, stock clerk), survey 
interviewers or field worker, dispatch- 
er, clerical stpervisor, other clerical. 

Carpenters, electricians, plmbers, 
pipefitters, mechanics, heavy equipment 
operators or machine operators, bead 
work and Indian crafts, other skilled 
workers, equipment operators. 



Transport Operatives Bus and truck drivers, and deliverymen. 



Operatives 



(Refer to Chapter V of this report.) 



Welders, garage workers and gas station 
attendents, assoifolers (factory line), 
other operative. 
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EXPLANATION OF OCXUPATION GATEX3CmES 
(contimied) 



Ctecipation Categpry Typical Occi:ipatiaiis 

I-aborers InddLan Action trainees, tinriber tiiin- 

ners, ot±Ler laborers, siimer youtii 
workers, irrigation workers. 

Service workers Janitors, maintenance men, cooks, cafe- 
teria and dormitory si:?)er\7isors , kitch- 
en aides, teaching aides, dorm aides, 
welfare and coimselling aides , dental 
aide, policemen, detectives, foremen, 
game warden, guard, counselor and edu- 
cation (maternal and child) workers, 
other service workers, alcoholic coun- 
selor, Detoxification workers, media, 
Commjnity Health Representative, Ward 
aides, CTployment aides, non-certified 
teacher or staff. 



CROW IMPACT STUDY OFFICE 

PUBLIC AGENCY SURVEY 

Title of person interviewed _^__ 

SECTION I - Organization 
1 . Name of Organizatio n 
Address 
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2. Description of Organization: 
/ / Tribal - specify _ 
/ / Federal - specify 
/ / State - specify 



A/ other - please specify 



3. Name of branches administered under this organization 



4, Year of organization's origin. 

5, Function of organization: 



6, Primary Recipients of Service, 



to 
o 

1^ 



to 
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If part 
time Num- 
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Gross Salary 
Please indicate 
whether per week 
bi-weekly J monthly 
or yearly basis 
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SECTION III-A 



EVALUATION OF SEASONALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
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In any month of season^ does the number of people employed by your 
agency tend to differ signifioantly from the usual number? 
Yes No 

If yes J during which month does your agency tend to have the 

largest number of employees? 

Approximately how many? \ 



If yesy during which month does your agency tend to have the 

fewest number of employees? 

Approximately how tmny? ' ~ 



SECTION III 



EVALUATION OF FUNDING SOURCES 



Program 

and/or 

Project 

Presently 

Funded 


Federal 
or State 
Funding 
Agency (ies) 


• Total 
Number 
of months 
in current 
funding 
period 
from this 
agency 


Current 

funding 

level 

from 

this 

agency 

(dollars 

per 

funding 

period) 


Is this 

"Pilot 

Project"* 

type 

funding? 


What is 
your an- 
ticipated 
future 
funding 
period 
(in 

months 
from this 
agency? 


What is your 
anticipated 
future 

funding level 
from this 
agency 
(dollars per 
per funding 
period) 


Has Funding 
from this 
agency 
tended to 
increase or 
decrease 
over the 
last several 
years? 



































































































































































*Pilot Program— i.e,, one which will not be funded by this agency after the first funding period. 
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SECTION IV ATTITUDES AND COMMENTS 

i. Are you satisfied with your program? 

a, ^es__ No 

b. If not„ what improvements are needed to better your 
program. 



2. Is there any type of employment assistance in your proaram for 
tra^nees? '' 

Yes No 



Z, How many trainees have been employed after training? 

^' Do you feel there should be other types of programs on the Crow 
Reservat^on? 

Yes No 

If yes ^ what type of programs 



The space for comments may be used to describe funding problems 
wh%ch should be made public^ to describe the information on the 
survey forms or any other special problems which may have been 
encountered. 



Cvow Impact Study Office 
RESERVATION AND ADJACENT COMMUNITIES BUSINESS SURVEY -267- 

NOTE: If you have more than one business, please fill out a separate 
questionnaire for each business, 

PART I: IDENTIFICATION DATA 

1. Name of business: 

2. Where located: 



3. Mailing address (if different) 

4. What are the products or services that you sell? 



5a, Type of ownership: ' ^ . — 

"^ Sole propr^etor / / 

Partnership /~7 

Corporation /"/ 

b. If partnership, how many partners? 



c. If corporation, chartered with state j or chartered on reserva- 

*^^« y or chartered on both state and reservation . 

d. What is the percentage of Crow ownership ( %)^ of other Indian 

ownership ( %) . Of non-Indian ownership ( %) . 

6, Year business began: 



7, Year you acquired business 



PART II: EMPLOYMENT DATA 

8, Total number of worker in 1975, Please include proprietors, partners, 
and stockholders who are actively engaged in the operation? 

Indian 



Non- Indian 
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Gross salary 
Please indicate 
whether per week 
bi-weekly, monthly 
or yearly basis 
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PART III: ECONOMIC DATA 

10, Please indioate the vange within which your gross revenue fell in 
year from January 1976 to December 1976, 

B elow - $10^000 

$10^000 - $50,000 

50,000 - 100,000 

100,000 - 200,000 

200,000 - 500,000 

500,000 -1,000,000 

over -1,000,000 



11, Please estimate your gross revenue from January 1976 to December 
1976 of the following: 

1, Ctow from the reservation: $ 

2. White and other Indian from the reservation: $ 

2- Off -reservation peo'ple: $ 

4. Government monies: $ 

5. Government Contracts: $ 

6. Other: Please Specify: $ 

12, Approximate total value of your current inventory: $ 



13. Total non-labor costs (supplies, inventory, electricity, space. 

Electricity 

Rent • - 

Supplies 

Other 



14, Area (town or locality) from which you buy most of your supplies. 
or inventory (by product lines, if applicable) : 



PART lY: EXPANSION PLANS AND NEED FOR SERVICES 
15, Do you feel that the market for your products or services is good 

enough to suppor't an expension of your business. (Check, one) 

Significant (100% expansion) 

Moderate (50% expansion) 

Same level 



Decrease 



Don't know 



